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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS KEYSE, ESQ. 


HIE majority of the chara€ters whofe portraits have 

embellifhed this work, could not poffibly derive 
any advantage from the ciycumftance of our notice: 
But it was among the number of thofe promifes in 
which we engaged with the public, that we fhould now 
and then exhibit to their view an effulgence lefs daz - 
zling ; yet in its appropriate fphere, and among orbits of 
a fimilar caft, equally to be valued and admired. If to 
contemplate the firft openings of genius, its blights, its 
progreis, its repulfes, its after imvigoration, its im- 
provement from the dawn to the meridian of its glory, 
and the varietics of its being; be at all important to 
men who are traverfing the fame round, and who aim 
at honourable perfeétion, they will not be difpleafed to 
learn, that the fubjeét of the prefent fketch may ferve 
as a mirror, perhaps gs a beacon to them. 

Mr. Thomas Keyfe, the proprietor of the Bermond- 
fey Spa, and whofe paintings are now exhibiting at the 
Lyceum, was born on the 16th of April 1720, in the 
city of Gloucefter. Like moft of thofe men who have 
arifen to eminence by their own exertions, his anceftry 
cannot well be called fplendid: but it is refpeétable. 
He is the fon of a Mr. Thomas Keyfe, who held a 
commiffion im the army during the rebellion of 1715, 
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and who was then the only furvivor of a once refpected 
family of the county of Gloucefter, as appears from a 
regifter of about 400 years, which is now in the poffef- 
fion of Mr. Keyfe. 

The f{choolmafter under whom young Keyfe was 
placed, had a confiderable inclination to painting, chiefly 
in landfcape, and an anecdote which happened to him 
at this period of his life, and which we have heard from 
a particular friend of Mr. Keyfe, muft not efcape our 
attention ; it is of fignal importance to this biography : 
as it ferved to awaken in young Keyfe that thirft of 
drawing which has brought him to the fummit of ex- 
cellence, in fome particular departinents of the art, 

A landfcape, painted by the fchoolmafter, having one 
day been brought into the fchool, the boys, rather quick 
in their comments on its merits, requetted the opinion 
of Keyfe. This he did not hefitate to give ; concluding 
his particular ftri€tures, with one general and emphatic 
obfervation—that §* there was nothing of nature in it.” 
The matter, informed of this judgment, fummoned the 
young critic to his tribunal, and after having infliéted 
on himavery fevere flagellation, moft fhrewdly de- 
manded of the boy—** Is there any thing of nature in 
that?” ‘ Yes,’ replied the injured youth, as firmly as 


his fobs would allow him to do it, * a great deal of iJ. 


nature!’’ That tafte for drawing to which he had 
before afpired, received new energy from this rebuff. 
A fpirit of pride was kindled up in our little hero, and 
he refolved, making his refolution public to the boys, 
that he would proceed to outdo -his mafter. Nor was 
he long in effecting the refolution, His little efforts 
were crowned with approbation ; he exhibited a pro- 
duétion in the land{cape, which, according to tlie 
unanimous vote, both of thofe who were qualified to 
pafs fentence, and of his fehoolmates, by far excelled 
the one effected by his mafter. He continued in the 
exercife of his talent; nor did he ever receive the leaf 
nitruétion from any profefiional artit: NATURE was 
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his only guide. It was at her command that he moved ; 
it was from her reprefentations that he copied. Thefe 
are the tefts of genius. 

About the year 1763, a fociety of artifts was formed, 
with the highly laudable defign of exhibiting their 
works for the relief of diftreffed artifts, under the 
patronage of the fociety for the encouragement of arts, 
manufattures, and commerce; Mr. Keyfe became an 
early member of the new fociety, and was one of the 
committee for conducting this exhibition at the Great 
Room in the Strand, to which he contributed feveral 
pictures of great merit. The fociety was continued 
till within the laft four years, when Mr. Keyfe was the 
oldeft of its members. During his exhibition at this 
place, he invented a particular kind of crayons, called 
FIXED CRAYONS, which could never be effaced, 
either by rubbing or water. As a fpecimen of their 
effeét, hegpainted a fmall fruit-piece, which was wathed 
in prefence of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. without deftroying the crayon, or injuring the 
picture. For this admirable invention, which is not yet 
made public, and a f{pecimen of which he defigns to 
exhibit, very fhortly, at the Lyceum, he received a 
premium of thirty guineas from that Society, and has 
the picture ftill by him, in full prefervation. 

A public-houte, called the Waterman’s Arms, hav- 
ing become vacant in Bermondfey, he purchafed it in 
1766, with fome adjoining ground, and formed it for 
the amufements of a tea-garden. He ornamented the 
place with his own paintings, and the difcovery of a 
mineral fpring, which was found to be an excellent 
Chalybeate water, about this time, in the grounds, while 
it encreafed the public refort to his gardens, added to 
Bermondfey the title of Spa. Thus, while his labours 
and ingenuity were exerted as a painter, nature was 
not backward in augmenting the beauties of the Spa; 
and at the end of twenty years, his ingenious labours 
have produced a complete exhibition of paintings, which 
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has already been the admiration of thoufands, and of 
which we fhall more particulary fpeak after the con- 
clufion of the prefent memoirs. 

On application to the magiftrates of Surry, he ob- 
tained, in 1784, a licence for mufic at his Gardens, 
fimilar to that at Vauxhall; and, with an expenditure 
of nearly 4oool. gave them a kind of rivalfhip with that 
beautiful feite. They have proportionably rifen in 
eftimation with the public. 

The fituation of the Spa, being remote from the 
weft end of the town, and, confequently, too far re. 
moved from the reach of the nobility and gentry, induced 
Mr. Keyfe to remove his paintings to the Lyceum, in 
the Strand, where he propofes to exhibit them during 
the winter feafon. He is now in the 78th year of his 
age; and lately finifhed the Fifhmonger’s fhop, in a 
fiyle in every refpeét equal to his former produétions, 
His fight almoft borders on the miraculous: he has 
completed the above-mentioned fubjeét, and #now em- 
ploycd in feveral {mall piétures, without the leaft aflift. 
ance from glafies. Some account of the exhibition, and 
a critical examination into the profeffional merits of Mr, 
Keyfe, will be given in our next number, under the 
artice—LyctuMm. In the meantime, he needs no 
recommendation from us, to the lovers of genius and 
nature 





THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. X.] 

HE Refeétor is called upon to defend himfelf*«He 
will do it, Mr. Editor; and he hopes, to the fa- 

tisfa€tion of your Readers. 
His antagonitt, while he appears to fet afide a former 
definition of the Love of our Country, confents, that 
*¢ the util ity of the love of our country, and its confor- 
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mity to the nature of man, if confined within juft limits, 
and made fubfervient to higher principles, are not dif- 
puted.” Now, fir, if your readers will have the good- 
nefs toturn to No. IV. of a paper called the Refleétor, 
they will find, that the author of that effay, however 
much he might fay in praife of local attachments, never 
prefumed to carry them to indefinite and dangerous 
projections. He regarded thofe attachments as the 
fources of all our after greatnefs, and confidering them 
of fuch importance in the feale of civil fociety, he en- 
deavoured, as far as his feeble talents would fupport 
him, to oppofe them to certain fchemes and doétrines, 
fo highly extolled in this day, becaufe he did not ima- 
gine that fuch {chemes and doétrines, however beautiful 
they might feem, were at all fitted to the practical pur- 
pofes of humanity. In this he has incurred fome blame, 
as appears by your correfpondent’s attack. 

But {* the influence of commerce, and a fame, the 
offspring of luxury,’’ has fomewhat puzzled the writer 
of the ‘* Striétures ;”’ nor does he appear quite at eafe 
in his diftin€tions between partiality and felfifinefs. It 
was the with of the Refleétor to have fhewn, that our 
firft partialities, if immediately obeyed, were not cal- 
culated to produce mifery, but, on the contrary, to pro- 
mote happinefs; and he inftanced a predile@tion to our 
natal foil, asa partiality of this defcription. ‘Commerce, 
he confidered in direét oppofition to this paffion. Thus 
it happened that tocommerce, and a fame, the offspring 
of luxuy, cuhich is indeed the iffue of commerce, he 
attributed the long lift of calamities which has darkened 
the beft ages of refinement. Who is not aware of the 
ambitions which are engendered by luxury? Bur, fays 
the antagonift of the Reflector, * It is difficult to con- 
ceive how the love of fame can, with propriety, be faid 
to be the offspring of luxury.’ And he elfewhere af- 
ferts, while defcanting on the origin of /axury, that it 
originates in * national love,’’ tending to the enrich- 
ment, or aggrandizement of a particular ftate, All this is 
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tootrue. But all this originates in a common point, 
and may be traced to the eradication or fuppreffion of 
thofe tempers which attach us to a particular place. 
When men are contented with the country to which 
they were born, and while they feek for no external 
wealth, no external fame, they will never be ambitious: 
they will not invade the peaceful tenements of their 
neighbours, and, tutored to fimplicity of manners, they 
will not with any adventitious advantages which they 
might procure under the aufpices of foreign commerce, 
by, “the: introduction of foreign wealth, and, to them, 
unnatural diftinétions. This, perhaps, is the golden ftate, 
but it isa flate which man does not retain. All that 
we can do in the age order of things, muft be done 
by cherifhing thofe affe€tions which feemed defigned 
for his peace 

But the Refle€tor has been unhappy in his ideas of 
fuperfiiric on, and of enthufiafm—* that fine delirium of 
the foul ;’” and his opponent is very pleafant in his ac- 
count of delixious people. Perhaps as a‘mora! = 
and one who wifhed to preferve {ome accurate ideas of 

‘ubjeét, Mr. Reflector might have fpoken lefs poeti- 
cally, though he does not think that he could have 
fpoken more truly. He had imagined that he could not 
have been mifiaken in giving his opinion of fuperfti- 
tion, when he confidered it as ‘¢a balm for unhappy 
reafon.”” His Stricturitt, too, feems by no means ignos 
rant of the abufes to which reafon has been applied : he 
is a man of much learning. In the courfe of hus ftudies, 
he muft have dwelt on a diverfity of fubjeéts : in the 
purfuit of thefe enquiries, has he been always fatisfied ? 
or has he not frequently found, after the minuteft and 
mott laborious refearches into things of high contems- 
plation and magniude, that he returne -d from the pur- 
fuit fatigued, difgufted, and even miferable ?- What then 
was the procefs which he emplos red to foothe the in- 
cutetudes of hi ism ind? One could fu; ppofe, ¢ convinced 
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finite, but infcrutable Wifdom, which, though he could 
not define, he adored, he was contented to relinquifh 
his views, and almoft to chide himfelf for his prefump- 
tion. 

We are now to fpeak of enthufiafin. 

“ Enthufiafm, that fine delirium of the foul, the pa- 
rent of many pangs, but the fource of all our ecftacies, 
1s oppofed to the countenance of reafon,’’ and may not, 
therefore, admit of a mathematical exaétitude in its de- 
finition. Yet it was not arrogance to think, that who- 
ever fhould confult his own heart, would not hefitate to 
recognize this fentiment. What animated the early 
patriots, and all thofe who have done any thing great, 
either for the improvement or embellithment of their 
country ? Enthufiafm. There is not a ftrong, or a 
generous action in the records of hiftory, for which we 
are not indebted to enthufiafm. Yes—* our beft feel- 
ings are thé refult of enthufiafm,”’ for we cannot feel 
any thing without it.- ~ 

We proceed to a very ferious accufation. ‘ Our au- 
thor,” fays the Reflector on the Refle&tor, * feems to 
{peak of morality as a thing diftinét from reafon.—It 
appears fomewhat cifficult to determine, precifely, the 
meaning which he affixes tu the term fenfe and mora 
lity.” And, it is continued, the Refle&tor has afferted, 
that “ human nature trufts for its fupport to the /xde- 
pendent illuminations of the mind.’ For the informa« 
tion of our Stricturift, where he ftumbles at fenfe, let 
him read pafion, and where he meets with morality— 
that perception of right and cvrong which appears al- 
moft antericr to our reafon, (at leaft the ufe of it,) and 
for which we are not obliged to dooks, or indeed to any 
fyftem whatever. Morality then, if this be true, is a 
little feparated from reafon. As to the very weighty 
objeétion of “ sxdependent illuminations,” our, Stric- 
turift is obliged to no one but himfelf for his alarm on 
this head. If he will turn to that paper which he has 
undertaken to examine, he will read—** Confidering the 
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nature of man, is any fyftem of morals likely to reform 
that nature which trufts for its fupport to the zndepen- 
dent illuminations of the mind?’’ And is this query, 
arifing from a view of the fyftem promulgated by Mr. 
Godwin, and put to the advifers of that fyftem ; who 
feem to fpurn all affiance with the patlions of man, and 
to place their morality upon the mind, unconneéted 
with, or independent of the fenfes, to be taken as a mo- 
ral affirmative of the Reflector himfelf ?—the whole 
force of whofe arguments, if force he hath, is bent to 
this fimple direétion : that no fcheme of morality can 
long prevail, which is at variance with the diétates of 
the heart. 

The Reflector, however, never promifed himfelf the 
following eulogium. ‘* Alarmed as our author ap- 
pears at the innovation of reafon, and the fuccefs it is 
obtaining over prejudice and enthufiafm ; he is, per- 
haps, not lefs zove/, though fufficiently unreafonable in 
his affertions, that he might oppofe its inroads. To the 
criminations of ‘ prejudice and enthufiafm,” he ex- 
peéted to plead; but to the honour of being xove/, he 
had never afpired. This was fomething beyond his 
hopes. And, if novel he is, it muft {pring from the 
novelty of nature. He once indeed thought, that the 
had made him with a ftrong refemblance to his fellow- 
creatures; and he cannot yet imagine, that his fellow- 
creatures have unmade themfelves. 

C. 





MEMOIRS OF M. ZIMMERMAN. 
(Continued from page 197.) 

le we were to mark’ out one period of the life of 
Zimmerman, which appears to have given him the 
means of happinefs, it is that on which we enter. His 
recent marriage, in every way conformable to his heart; 
an eftablifhed reputation, and an cxtenfive medical prac- 
tice, 
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tice, one might think, were highly favourable to the in- 
duftry of youth and hope. But the love of folitude was 
a part of his nature ; by no means to be feparated from 
it. He had parted with his college-friends; and his 
natural fenfibility, combining with that love of retire- 
ment which is moftly the inmate of genius, rendered 
his felicity, at the beft, but equivocal. 

When the fits of the hypochondria had left him, 
which fometimcs happened, his gaiety returned, and 
for a few days he would, from choi ce, mix in fociety ; 
the true {pirit of which, and what can alone render it 
interefting, is, that every one brings his {hare of amufe- 
ment according to his means; that thofe who are moft 
able give moft; that every one carries thither that good- 
humour which confifts in the making himfelf agreeable 
to every body 5 and, above all, that nobody can think 
he has a right to receive more than he gives. 

In this fituation Zimmerman paffed fourteen years 

of his life, dividing his time between the ftudy. and 
ne practice of phytic; in reading good books on other 
fubjeéts, in compofing, and in correfponding with his 
friends. 

After a variety of fmaller traéts, chiefly on medical, 
but fometimes on literary and political fubjeéts, and a 
little poem on the earthquake which happened at Lif- 
bon, in November, 175s, he publithed, in the courfe of 
the year following, his firft Effay on Solitude. This 
— was, afterwards, greatly enlarged, before it reach- 

sd the ftate in which it has been handed to us. Three 
years fubfequent to this, he gave to the world his dif- 
fertation on National Pride. It paffed, rapidly, tl hrough 
four native editions, and was tranflated i into French, at 
Paris, in 1769. His treatife on Solitude, beautiful as it 
1s to us, Comes yet into our libraries itripped of much 
of its intereft, if there be any intereft in information. 
We have copied it from the French; where the tranf- 
lator thought fit, in compliance with the prejudices “of 
certain orders, to fupprefs every part which praise to 
nonattic 
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monattic life, though it exhibited, in thofe particulars, 
the fprings of human paffion and human aétion. 

From 1758 to 1763, he devoted to his Treatife on 
Experience, all the leifure time which an extenfive 
practice among, not only the people of Brug, but thote 
of the furrounding country, to a great diftance, and 
even ftrangers who came to confult him, afforded. In 
1760, he was admitted a member of the fociety of Ber- 
lin; and fince that time of feveral other literary bouies, 
who were eager to receive him. He belonged to the fo- 
cieties of Zurich, Berne, Bafle, Munich, Palermo, Peza- 
ro, Goettingen, and to thofe of phyfic of Paris, Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Copenhagen, and laftly, in 1786, he 
was received into the academy of St. Peterfburgh. 

The April of 1768, after much intreaty on the part 
of his friends, faw him appointed chief phyfician to the 
king of England, at Hanover. 

In all his letters, fays Mr. Tiffot, as in all his more 
Jaboured works, are to be found the charaéterittics of 
true genius, and a multitude of new and juft ideas, 
which leave an impreffion on the mind that cannot be 
eafily be effaced. If the ftyle of writing known by the 
term wit, which was the fafhion formerly, {till remain- 
ed fo, the wit of Zimmerman would be of the brighteft 
and moft captivating nature. I could extraé a whole 
volume from his letters only, which, while he was at 
Hanover, were almoft wholly on the fame fubject 5 
counts of the moft celebrated phyficians of that part "of 
Europe, among whom ise always diftinguifhed M. Len- 
tin; of the different medicines that were much ap- 
proved of (his letter on the golden fulphur of liquid 
antimony, 1s one of the beft pieces of the materia medi- 
ca I have ever read); and of new works and their au- 
thors. He fent me an excellent analyfis of the practical 
manual of M. Vogel, accompanied with high eulogies on 

the author, who was called to Pavia to replace me, but 
who refufed to accept the office. The pleafure which 
I received from his letters was perpetually = as 
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I have already faid, by expreffions of his uneafinefs, and 
efpecially from the end of 1769, by the melancholy oc- 
cafioned by the declining health of his wife, whom he 
had the misfortune to lofe, on the 23d of June, 1770. 
The portrait he has drawn of her is extremely intereft- 
ing *: * Leave me to myfelf:’’ I exclaimed a thou- 
fand times, to my furrounding friends, &c. This lofs 
overcame him, and his diforders increafed every day ; he 
defcribed, moft minutely, the feat and the progrefs of his 
pains, and requefted of me, as of his other friends, in 
whom he placed any confidence, means of cure, which 
1 was far from being able to give him. I faw clearly a 
local diforder, but I could not imagine what it was: I 
referred him to fome fkilful furgeon; but there was not 
one in his neighbourhood in whom he had any confi- 
dence; I fhould have faid to him, ‘come to me;’’ but 
how could I propofe a journey of two hundred leagues 
toa man, to whom the leat motion of a carriage was a 
torment? At laft, however, I advifed, I preffed him 
togoto Berlin, to M. Meckel, who would be able to 
judge of his complaint, would fuperintend it, and would 
choofe a fkilful {urgeon to perform the operation, if it 
thould be judged neceffary ; and I conceived it to be fo, 
My folicitations prevailed, and he arrived at Berlin on 
the rith of June, 1771. M. Meckel received him as 
the beft of brothers, and infifted on his living with him, 
where, for five months, he enjoyed every thing that 
could be agreeable in a moft amiable family. 

The operation was performed on the 24th of June, 
by M. Smucker, and M. Meckel found the cafe fo in- 
terefting, as to be induced to make it the fubject of a 
imall work, which is full of new and ufeful remarks +. 

As foon as he was fufficiently recovered to bear com- 
pany, he profited af the fociety of the moft enlightened 


* Treatife on Solitude, page 242. 
‘ t De Morbo Heraiofo congenito fingulari et complicato. 
vo. Berlin, 1772. 
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perfons of Berlin, not only of men of letters, but of the 
moft diftinguifhed perfonages of every defcription, and 
of the higheft ranks. This was one of the happiett 
times of his life. He enjoyed the inexpreffible pleafure 
of a cure after a long and painful diforder, the charms 
of a delightful private fociety, the happinefs of being 
received with the utmoft fatisfaétion, and of becoming 
acquainted, and connecting himfelf with the moft dif- 
tinguifhed men of letters in Germany. His moft inti. 
mate connexion was with M. Sulger, whom he had 
long admired, and whom it was impoffible to know 
without efteeming. 

The reception he met with on his return to Hano- 
ver, was alfo a fenfible pleafure for him, and he hoped 
to enjoy, at laft, a good ftate of health ; but the appli- 
cation that a crowd of confultations required, foon de- 
ranged his nerves again; pains were felt in the part 
where the operation had been performed, and the hy- 
pochondria returned ; befides, “the education of his 
daughter, deprived of the care of her grandmother, 
who had not long furvived her daughter, gave him 
fome uneafinefs: he fent her to me in 1773, defiring 
me to fuperintend her progrefs; and fhe remained here 
two years, in the fame, houfe with myfelf, under the 
care of two ladies of great merit. 

It was when he came here, in 1775, to take her 
away, on which occafion he paffed five weeks with me, 
that I had, for the firft time, the pleafure of feeing 
him, I will not fay of beginning to know hin, for | 
found I knew him already; the friend (peaking, re- 
called to me, every inftant, the friend wriging, and per- 
feétiy refembled the portrait in my “ mind’s eye.” I 
faw the man of genius, who inftantly perceives an ob- 
jeét under every point of view, and whofe imagination 
enables him to prefent it under the moft agreeable. 
His converfation was inftruétive, brilliant, and inter- 
fperfed with a multitude of interefting faéts and plea- 
fagt ftories: his phyfognomy was always animated and 
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expreflive ; he fpoke with great precifion on every fub- 
ject; when he converfed upon medicine, which was 
frequently the cafe, I obferved in him the moft pro- 
found principles and the cleareft underftanding. 

He had loft his firft wife in June, 1770, and it was 
not till October, 1782, that he entered again into the 
marriage union. Both his matrimonial alliances were, 
however, propitious to his felicity. The happinefs of 
this latter union was never difturbed fora mamnent 3 ; 
and during the laft years of his life, this excellent wo- 
man was the tute ‘lary angel that directed, fultained, and 
confoled him. He was thirty years older than her, 
which in the generality of ‘connubial engagements, 
would have been looked upon as a great difparity ; burt 
genius is never either young or old, and perfons endow 
ed with it are always of the fame age. It was at this 
—_ that he refumed, sa finithed, near thirty years 

after his firft effay, his great w’ rk cn Solitude. Jt is 
in four volumes ; the two firft of which appeared in 

734, and the two lait in 1786. 

His work upon Solitude was received with great eclat, 
not only in Germany, but wherever German is read, 
and procured him a correfpondence which gratified hin 
extremely ; ; I mean that a the emprefs of Ruffia, to 
whom the book had been fent without his knowledge 
It was not indeed to be expected that he fhould think of 
offering to fuch a fovereign a work which fo well paints 
the happinefs to be enjoyed in retirement from the 
world. That princefs, however, was fo well pleafed 
with it, that fhe determined herfelf, to fend her thanks 
to the author. The 26th of January, 1786, a courier 
from M. de Groffe, envoy from Ruffia to Hamburgh, 
brought M. Zimmerman a fmall box containing a ring, 
fet with diamonds of extraordinary fize and beauty, 
with a golden medal, bearing on one fide the figure of 
the emprefs, and on the other the happy reform of the 
Ruflian monarchy. That princefs had alfo added a note 
in her own hand- writing, containing thefe remarkable 
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words: * To M. Zimmerman, counfellor of ftate, and 
phyfician of his Britannic majefty ,to thank him for the 
excellent precepts he has given mankind in his book 
upon Solitude.” This note was accompanied by a let- 
ter from M. de Gro ffe, who propofed to him, by defire 
of the Emprets, to come and pats a few months in the 
fummer at St. Peteriburgh, becaufe the withed to be 
perfonally ac equa uinted with him. His letter to the em- 
prefs was full of expreffions of gratitude ; but he wrote 
to M.de Groffe, that he feared he could not undertake 
he journey without endangering his health, though if her 
najefty continued to defire it, he would undertake it. 
The emprefs difpenfed with it in the moft gracious 
manner, by writing tohim, “ that fhe did not with his 
hez Ith fhould fuffer on account of the pleafure fhe thould 
experience from the Journey.” This corref; pondence 
ted fix years, till the commencement of 1791, when 

ai Le empre i , aeeaiied it all at once. The ordinary fub- 
jeéts of their letters wore politics, ee and phi- 
( ‘ All thote of the emprefs contain the mof 
Sdicicies, iad every mark of an amiable 

Phyfic was never once mentioned ; but the 

aid to him, and feemed to wilh him to fay in pub- 

lic, ion her health was good, and did not coft her thirty 
ols * a year. She, however, caufed it to be yee »pofed to 
lum, without appe arin gin it herfelf, to eftablifh himfelf 
at = Peter fhurg has her firft phyfician ; ; and he was of- 
fered a falary of ten thoufand roubles. When he had 
Fate he offer, the defired him to procure young phy- 
ians and furgeons for her armies, and for thole towns 
ot the empire that were in want of them; feveral of 
ne he fent have be com e rich and happy; and, in gra 

> for the fervice he ha d rendered the ftate, ‘the {ent 

to iin the crofs of the order of Wladomir ; another 
time fhe fent him two elegant golden medals, ftruck im 
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honour of M. Morloff, upon account of the plague at 
Mofcow, and the deftruétion of the Turkith fleet. 

He was foon after invited to attend on the late king 
of Pruffia, at Potzdam, where he arrived on the 23d 
of June, 1786. He has given us the particulars of 
this journey, with the enthufiafm of a man who had, 
from his youth, contemplated the hittory of Frede- 
rick the Great. He loved that prince; and, far from 
fecing him in the light of the author of “ The Pruf- 
fian Monarchy,’’ he “publithed i in Gerinan, immediately 
upon the appearance of that work, in 1788, “ Frede- 
rick the Great. defended againft the Count de Mira- 
beau ;”’ and, in the year 1790, having colleéted other 
papers and conv erfations, he combined them under the 
following title, in 3 vols. rzmo. ‘* Fragments of Fre- 
derick the Great; being Collections toward a Hiftory 
of his Life, of his Rei gn, and of his Charaéter.”’ 

Is it not furprizing that Zimmerman, who was an 
immortal advocate for the grand doétrines of Chriftani- 
ty, fhould have been fo infatuated in his admiration of 
the king of Pruffia, fometimes known by Frederick the 
Great, as wot to perceive that the monarch whoin he fo 

greatly admired, was in league for the deftruction of our 
common religion, with men of fome talents, but of no 
principle whatfoever ? The letters of the late Frederick 
are no fecret: his correfpondence with Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, &c. &c. &c. is open to the infpeétion of the public. 
Atthe time when thofe letters apyearet, they were not 
treated with that attention which they ‘demanded. 
Though avowed, it was hardly believ ed, that the 
cheme of extirpating the Chriftian fyftem from the 
Nations of Europe, and with it the whole of their civil 
habits and conftitutions, would be perfeve red in, and, 
as we know but too well, in part accomplifhed by a few 
athe iftical men. But the reader f thal l fee, in the clear 
colour of unbiaffed narration, the ori 
ful diftempers 
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In going to the north, which for feverai ages paft has 
en the cradle of feéts, as the fouth had heretofore 
‘ca Zimmerman did not lofe fight of them. He faw 
one {pring up under his eye which attraéted his whole 
attention, and well merited that of the whole univerfe, 
fince it is evident that its aim is, finally, to deftroy all 
religion and all order: it is the Secret Soci ‘ety of the 
lluminated of Germany, which is faid to be total lly dif. 
ferent from the Illuminated, or Martiniits of France, 
who appear to them more ridiculous than dangerous *, 
and belong to the ancient Roficrucians, who are called 
by the Germans, in derifion, Erfeuchete. The feéts of 
Metfmerifm, of Caghioftrifm, and of Martinifm, have, 
fuccefiively, engroffed the converfation of France ; they 
have been admired by women of every defcription, who, 
inthe maniaof phy fical iciences, imagine themlelves Bail- 
lys or Lavoifiers, when they have repeated a few phrafes 
which they do not underftand. They have been em. 
braced, proteéted, and profeffed, by many little men 
with great names ; by fome men of ability, feduced by 
the love of the marvellous, and by the pleafure of de- 
fending, and even rendering plaufible the moft abfurd 
opinions ; followed by the idle multitude, to whom any 
thing that can, for a moment, refcue them from their 
infigniticance is precious, and utterly defpifed by all en- 

lightened men. 
The two former are dead and forgotten +, and if the 
third 


* I have not feen the creed of this fet, and I do not know 
whether it has been publifhed; but it is very attracting by one 
of its generally known, and certainly well-proved attrjbutes, 
x of {pirits. . 
poit of the commiffarics named to examine mag- 
net itm, compofed by the late M. Bailly, is a chef d’auvit 
which demonftrates its nullity: but reafon has never cured 
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third ftill exift, it is in fo feeble a ftate as to be in conti- 
nual expe€tation of diffolution. But fuch is not the cafe 
with the Secret Order of the Illuminated of Germany, 

vhich has made rapid progrefs. Zimmerman knew ail 
its principles, felt all their danger » paid great attention 
to their progrefs, and wifhed to make others, whofe in- 
tereft it was to prese rent their effects, equally vigilant. 

Let this feét, which I muft necefarily fpeak of, but 
which J mention with regret, becaufe J know nothing 
of it myfelf, let this feét, | fay, be that of the Freema- 
ps, or of the Jefuits, which is very improbable, fince 
we know of no doétrine belonging to the firft, which 
has become an inftrument in the hands of the Illumi- 
nated *, and we find nothing in all the mculpations made 
tenant of police, who thought it improper to tolerate any 
ger this madnefs, or to act againft it with feverity, i 
Ieéted, probably, that nothing had been able to prevent ali 
Paris from running to the phyfican of Chaudray, but that he 
had been introduced in a ridiculous feene in a cx mmedy, and 
from that time was no more fpoken of. He employed ti 
fame means: a witty piece, called The Modern Duéer » Wa 
played, and nothing more was heard of tubs, f{omnambulifm, « 
being en rapport. Other feéts in medicine, which came a few 
years fince from the north, more dangerous than Mefmerifm, 
and which have alfo found followers, (what extravagant fy{- 
tem may not hope to find them ?) extremely well deferve the 
repetition of this comedy. 

* There have appeared in the German language, sevey 
works on the Illuminées. I know of none in French, (th 
there certainly may be others) except Mirabeau on Th 
Pruffian Monarchy under Frederick the Great;’’>—** Sec: 
Hiftory of the Court of Berlin ;’”? and “ Letters to the ntelic 
of the Quotidienne, by one of its Subfcribers.”” It is from the 
late M. Zimmerman’s letters, from fome other yet 
the truth of which I cannot doubt, and from thefe thre 
~ it { thall deduce what I have farther to fay of them. 

‘The heads of the Illuminated founded their order upon 

that of the —— s, but propofing views diametrically oppo- 
fite?’— Mir. abeau, Pruffian Monarchy, vel. v . flage 97. 
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again ft the doétrine of the latter by Pafcal, by feveral 
phelinaetae: of France, and by an rae pamphlet 
wholly unknown *, w 8 refembles that of the Illumi- 
nated of Germany ;—It is certain, that in 51740 1776, 
a fociety was Sirmied’ in Bavaria, of which a celebrated 
pr feffor of Ingolftadt is looked upon as the author, 
which, taking for its motto, “ The hap pinefs of the 
people,’’ and fuppofing that happinefs incompatible with 
every religious and civil eftablifhment now exifting, 
faid, “ Let us fap all their foundations, let us deftroy 
hem all.”’ The Secret Order of the Illuminated com- 
prifed in its myfteries all thofe do€trines which the Ja. 
cobins of Paris have fince put in praétice ; and it has 
becn proved by undeniable documents, that it was clofe- 
ly connected with them even before the revolution. To 
deftroy the Chriftian religion, and to overthrow every 
throne and every government, has been from the year 


1776, the conftant aim of the Secret Order of the Illu- 



















The perfons who were tobe at firft affociated, heard 
nothing but of the happinefs of the people, which was 
a fure means of raifing recruits, who were prompt and 
numerous ; young men were particularly chofen, be- 
caufe, having as yet no fixed opinion, they feize any 
one that is offered to them; and men of letters, whom 
it is fo important to fecure when new opinions are to 
into operation and accredited. When once 
enrolled, and ftrongly impreffed with the 
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ppd Memori | for the vita dps iaries aflembled at Soif- 
s; in which itis proved how prejudicial to the Church and 
to the State is the Society of the TTetuits’ > 12mo. 1729. The 
was diffolved without doing any thing, and the me- 















morial forgotten. Itis aftonifhing that this encrgetic compo- 
fition was not printed again, when the order was fuppreffed, 
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and that the procureurs generaux, who tennwed the b ethren 









Wi th fo much animofity, when they could no longer defend 
themfelves, did not recall it 
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idea, fo ee to the nese of. the People "s happinefs, 
“ Let us labour for the happinefs of the people,” they 
became impatient to Know the cbftacles oppofed to 
them, and the mtans to be employed to procure that 
great go ele were fucceflively prefented. 
The order has five degrees; in the firft the myfteries 
are not revealed, the minds of the novices are only 
founded and prepared, and by {mall degrees thofe who 
are found worthy are farther initiated.’’ By the aid of 
this gradation, and by employing the affecting tone 
which miffionaries who with to make profelytes know 
fo well how to affume, are there any principles that may 
not be ineulcated with fuccefs ? It is Mahomet perfuad- 
ing y Sey da that it. isa duty to affatfinate his father. The 
number of the afitliated inereafed confiderably in a fhort 
time, principally by the care of the baron de Kn . 
ho firft, in 1782, conceived the idea (fo happy for the 
of the feet) of édluminating freematonry, and 
fucceeded in doing fo from Hanover to Copenhagen 
and Naples. In 1784, the Illuminated Brethren were 
unma fed, and driven out of Bavaria. In 1788, the 
papers belonging tothem, which had been feized, were 
printed at Munich but to judge from the ftatement 
which the comte de ,’ Mirabeau gives us, what was done 
againft them was fo ill done, that they loft aan of their 
credit. Did not that happen in this cafe which fo often 
comes to pafs? Did not the public become interefted in 
the caufe of the accufed, on account of falfe accufations 
being mingled with true ones ? 
From the commencement of their exiftence, the beft 











journal lifts were attached to them, and particularly the 


authors of the Bid/totheque Univerfelle, then pubdlithed 
at Berlin, which was, and ftill is, an excellent journal, 
The principal dircétor of it had been highly praifed by 
M. Zimmerman, in 1771, as one of the mott learned, 
heft informed, and moft amiable literary charaéters in 
Germany. A fhort time after M. Zimmerman’s jour- 
ney to Potzdam, ancther journal was eftablithed under 
the 
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the direétion of Mr. G. counfellor of the.confiftory 
Berlin, and Mr. B. the king’s librarian. Several au- 
thors who affifted, remain ftill unknown. This journal 
vas conduéted on the principles of the Illuminated ; 
among fome excellent pieces which brought it into 
vogue, the faithful allies of the order never failed ex- 
claiming again{t the fuperfiition and prejudices of reli- 
gion. The edicts which the reigning king publi tthed 
againft thefe kind of writings, only {erved to animate 
their ardour; and in order to write with impunity, 
ier: afi firmed that all Germany was in danger of falling 
1e yoke of the Jefuits, who had fatten all the 
princes in their favour, and that part of the proteftant 
princes were about to turn catholics. In the two works 
which M. Zimmerman publifhed in 1778, upon the 
ing of Prufiia, 0 ridiculed the fear of the e Jefuits. 
And at this period count Mirabee au difcovered | the prin- 
sinated, which he had adopted at Ber- 
tiful, noble, and grand project. Muft not 
every one be aftonifhed on reflecting upon that circum- 
ftance, that the court of Verlailles ‘was ignorant of this 
vork, or that knowing of it, it did not forefee that all 
which has anppened ed mufth rappen if it fuffered the ftates- 
general to be influenced by the protector of this fyftem, 
or that that court could have been fo deftitute of means, 
as to be incapabie of expelling from that afembly a man 
again tt whom there were fo many caufes of reproba- 
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The influence of this fyfem was fo manifeft, that it 
unneceffary to read the journals fora hiftory of the 
aT ceedings of the ftates-gencral ; they were to be 
iound in the count de Mirabeau’s work, two years be- 
fore the ftates affembled; and this influence will be 
more readily acknowlede éd by thofe who are capable 
of tracing the caufes of events. ‘ The French revo- 

tion is neither the effect of the monarch’s weaknefs 


nor of, &c. &c.”?’ Th eat ae p rt ¢ f thofe who have 
apneared like kipes in 'y f fact 
Preeti eu © bh this sCCHEe of crin es , were in 
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but theatrical kings, who aéted the parts they had been 
ge bat which they did not underftand. Who is 
then the hero, the tyrant, or the god, that, hid behind 
the fcenes, moves all the machinery ? Itisa fecret fo- 
iety of pretended phil fopt Leys difperfed through all 
s, affiliat _ into an aflociation by an oath, and 
by degrees of rank, who give aétion to the whole * 
They endeavor 








ired to gain ML. Zimmerman. L——, 
as been fince banithed from Berlin for having in- 
with emiffaries of the Propaganda, invited him 
to attach himfelf to a fociety which he declared would, 
in a very dhort time, reform and govern the world. In 
his work entitled ‘* Frederick the Great defended,”’ 
he ridiculed L , and laid before the public the 
means by which they endeavoured to make profelytes. 
This was difturbing a nef of wafps; for from that time 
he was attacked by all the journ alifts in Germany ; his 
book was not critic od. | but burnt. Several pamphlets 
peared, not only to refute him, but to blacken his 
and infult him; he was called an ignorant 
fellow, “gee vufly fuperftitious, and an enemy to the 
knowled; hich men, more enlightened than himfelf, 
withed to propagate. Too wife to reply, though not a 
little irritated by their invectives, but {till more by the 
= ter my fterics which he daily faw developed, and 
ted by a eee for the caufe of humanity, without 
ying to all the flanders whic ich had been fo profufely 
pon him in 1790, in his noble work on Frede- 
rick the Great, he at tacked without referve, and with 
ail the energy of his mind and pen, the whole tribe of 
the I}!uminated, or, as he called them, the Enlighteners. 
Tt was w inh hlent regret that many re{peétable perfons 
faw the evils refulting from the propagation of this dia- 
bolical do€étrine ; but he was the firft who had courage 
to develope its principles, and endeavour to open the 
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es ‘of Germanv to the danger to which 
by neglecting to oppofe the progrefs 
He forefaw all that would 


happen fome years afterwards. 
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} a no.t certain, tha he ce —, ac 

JL vated and elegant mind, is a view of the moft footh- 
ing and delightful of all our enjovments. It a fents 


6 our mental perception the tt eartfe It fe lings of 
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it difplaving 
the link of being, it is only one order below 
may not an ardour for mental im- 
ried.too far? or rather, may it not be 
lire€ted to harm? 

a very early period of his life, was 
leep retirement; here his attachment to 
j formed and fixed. He saisiod his books 
with avid ity J — with eagernef 3? preps ured to engage 
in that mix ety into w hich he was {peedi ly thrown. 
Fond of as excellence to enthufiafm, his heart antici- 
panted fora full fruition of all his hope 
le catered with rapture that world he had fo long 
rom refiection. 














Year aes year found him furrounded by a large 
oncourfe of | rith whom he was called 
upon to ind to impr ve the vat 
ftock of colleéted in retirement ; 
t i the amufement of his folt- 
ii ro pent ities to deep invetiigation, long 
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refle€tions, aud bewildering affociations, had rivetted 
themfelves as habits; and in the midit of wit and in- 
telligence, he found hLimfelf thoughtful, abfent, and me- 
lancholy. 

Poffe fing a heart capable of feeling every 





ider af- 
feciion, his mind precludes him from its enjoyment,- 
All nature appears big with expreffion to his fenfes : 
he feels her language in every Nerve ; ideas will ar- 
range and affociate them{elves in his mind, which per- 
ha Ips would hardly convey athought toa fimple ob- 
ferver. This acutenels of underftanding and irritabi- 
lity of feeling, have fubje€ted him to that inexplicable 
readinefs of perception of pain, which, to moft minds, 
is hardly to be underftood. The ftrain of his thinking 
hath taught him to refine on every circumftance, till 
his fenfibility may rather be termed a forenefs of heart, 
than a fympathy that vibrates tothe prefling influence. 
Nature had given the bias of penfiveneds to his cha- 
racter 5 and accident has confirmed it into melancholy 
The crowded ills of life, to a heart which interefts it- 
felf in them all, mult weigh down its feelings—fo they 
have ci one with Ariftippus. The fellies of his cafual 
acqual uintance, and the multiplied miferies of mankind, 
whenever the ideas prefent themfelves, vex his mind, 
by flinging it back upon a long train of perplexing 
doubts; removed from thefe, the affliétions of thole 
whom he intimately efteems, drives him to wretched- 
nels. 

He hath often confeffed to me, with real anguith, 
that he was not all this by nature. Such a difpofition 
was the confe quence of a ftudy , directed ose to be- 
wilder than inftruét. The mind of man, and all its 
4 was his earlieft, and favourite purfuit : to ac- 

count for all its operations and revolutions; for the 

motive of every action, and every thought; and to 
unravel the myfteries of creation and religion; thete 
were the everlafting fubjeéts of his reveries. 
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reed moments of confidence and regret he would 
conclude, by faying, “* Unhappy that I am!—Had I 
aid a proper attention to the nature of mine own 
heart, when I was fearching the capabilities of my 
mind, baer foon would it have warned me from thofe 
ftudies!— Alas! I have withdrawn a curtain that Jam 
eager to clofe:—things prefent themfelves again 
which I would fhut my eyes, but I cannot—1 mutt 
now gaze upon the w orld, till I am refcued from its 
vices.—Had I been content to be! lieve, that all is as it 
appears—had I been content to read man in his ac- 
tions, not to penetrate into his mind-—had I been con- 
tent to feel, and not to define; I had now been happy! 
By the abftraétion of my manner, the world hath mif- 
neo me for a being without the fenfation of a foul~ 
it hath miftaken me, and | hold not a place in one Heart, 
when my own is diltraéted by the intevefts of hundreds, 
“© Ah! my,friend,’’ he would fay, with the ftrong em- 
phafi of conviétion burfting fron his lips, ¢ watie no 
your time in the labyrinths of perplexing difquifitions, 
ta ee fics will only render you as wretcl hed as my- 
defpife fuch prefumptuous s folly, and fiudy to be 


ws, all the wildom of the world can tea 
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GOSSIPIANA. 


CHARLOTTE, DAUGHTER OF COLLEY CIBBER. 
f( NIBBER the elder, had a daughter named Char- 
a; lotte, who alfo took to the { Wwe ; her fubfequent 
life was one continued feries of ee afflictions, 
and diftrefs, which me {i imes contrived a little to 
ileviate by the produ€tions of he er About the 

vear 1755, fhe ha dw orked up a novel for the prefs 
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to hear read; fhe was at this time a widow, having 
been married to one Clarke, a mufician, long fince dead. 
Her habitation was a wretched thatched hovel, firuated 
onthe way to Iflington, in the purlieus of Clerkenwell 
bridewell, not very far diftant from the New-river Head, 
where, at that time, it was ufual for the fcavengers to 
leave the cleanfings of the ftreets, and the priefts of 
Cloacina to depofit the offerings from the temples of 
that all-worfhipped power. ‘he night preceding a 
heavy rain had fallen, which rendered this extraordinary 
feat of the mufes almoft inacceflible, fo that in our ap- 
proach we got our white ftockings enveloped with mud 
up to the very calves, which furnifhed an appearance 
much in the prefent fafhionable ftyle of half boots. We 
knocked at the door (not attempting to pull the latch 
ftring) which was opened by a tail, meagre, ragged 
figure, with a blue apron, indicating, what elfe we 
might have doubted, the feminine gender. A perfeét 
model for the Copper Captain’s tattered landlady ; that 
deplorable exhibition of the fair fex, in the comedy of 
Rule-a-Wife. She, with a torpid voice and hungry 
fmile, defired us to walk in. The firft objeét that pre- 
fented itfelf was a dreffer, clean, it muft be confeffed, 
and furnifhed with three or four coarfe delf plates, two 
brown platters, and underneath an earthen pipkin and 
a black pitcher, with a {nip out of it. To the right we 
perceived, and bowed to the miftrefs of the manfion, 
fitting on a maimed chair under the mantle-piece, by a 
hre, merely fufficient to put us in mind of ftarving. On 
one hob fat a monkey, which by way of welcome chat- 
tered at our going in; on the othera tabby cat, of me- 
Jancholy afpeét ; and at our author’s fect, on the flounce 
of her dingy petticoat, reclined a dog, almoft a fkele- 
ton! he raifed his thagged head, and eagerly ftaring 
with his bleared eyes, faluted us with afnarl. ‘* Have 
done, Fidcle ! thefe are friends.’’ The tone of her 
voice was not harth; it had fomething in it humbled 
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and difconfolate ; a mingled effort of authority and plea. 
fure—poor foul! few were her vifitors of that defcrip. 
tion—no wonder the creature barked !—A magpie 
perched on the top ring of her chair, not an uncomel 
ornament! and on her lap was placed a mutilated pair 
of bellows, the pipe was gone, an advantage in their 
prefent office, they ferved asa fuccedaneum for a writing. 
defk, on which lay difplayed her hopes and treafure, the 
manu(cript of her novel. Her ink-ftand was a broken 
tea-cup, the pen worn toa ftump; fhe had but one! 
A rough deal board, with three hobbling fupporters, 
was brought for our convenience, on which, without 
farther ceremony, we contrived to fit down, and en- 
tered upon bufinefs—The work was read, remarks 
made, alterations agreed to, and thirty guineas demand- 
ed for the copy. ‘he fqualid handmaiden, who had 
been an attentive liftener, {tretched forward her tawny 
length of neck with an eye of anxious cxpeétation!— 
The bookfeller offered five!—Our authorefs did not 
appear hurt; difappomtments had rendered her mind 
callous; however‘4ome altercation enfued. This was 
the writer’s firit initiation into the mytteries of biblio- 
polifm, and the ftate of authorcraft. He, feeing both 
fides pertinacious, at length interpofed, and, at his in- 
fiance, the wary haberdafher of literature doubled his 
firft propofal, with this faving provifo, that his friend 
prefent would pay a moiety, and run one half the rik; 
which was agreed to. Thus matters were accommo- 
dated, feemingly to the fatisfaction of all parties; the 
lady’s original ftipulation of fifty copies for herfelf, being 
previoufly aceded to. Such is the ftory of the once-ad- 
mired daughter of Colley Cibber, poet laureat and paten- 
tee of Drury Lane, who was born in affluence and edu- 
cated with care and tendernefs, her fervants in livery, and 
a {plendid equipage at her command, with {warms of 
time-ferving fycophants officioufly buzzing in her train: 
yet unmindful of her advantages, and i in 
ner 
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her purfuits, fhe finifhed the career of her miferable ex- 
iftence on a dunghill. 

The account given of this unfortunate woman is li- 
terally correét in every particular, of which, except the 
circumftance of her death, the writer himfelf was an 
eye-witnels. 


THE REVEREND ROWLAND HILt. 


Ar the time this gentleman’s chapel was being built, 
the very great attendance on an Anabaptift in the 
neighbourhood, by many of his own followers, caufed 
the following fmart ftimulus from him, to one of the 
workmen employed: ‘ Get on, my lad,”’ faid the re- 
verend, ‘ or all my chickens will be turned into ducks.” 


MR. ROBERT DRUMMOND. 


A SArLor having a draught of twenty pounds on 
Mr. Robert Drummond, went to the houfe to receive 
the money. On entering, and feeing feveral clerks bu- 
fily employed, he addreffed himfelf to one of them— 
“ Where’s Bob Drummond ?’’—“ He’s bufy (replied 
the clerk ) but can’t I do ?”’—** You do, eh! (fays the 
failor) no, indeed. I muft fee the real Bob Drum- 
mond.’’—The clerk, after fome time, fetched Mr. 
Druinmond.—“ Now (fays the failor) and are you the 
real Bob Drummond ?’’—“ Yes, fir ! what 1s your plea- 
fure? ** Why there (returned the failor, throwing 
down the draft) there’s a tickler for you; and if 
you can’t pay it all at once, I wont drive you too hard : 
give us ten pounds now, and I’ll heave in for the reft 
fome other time.” 
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DR. JOHNSON, 


emark applica ible to moft great philofophers, 
y are poffeffed of but few external accomplith- 
ments. T Mey is exemplified in the life of Dr. John- 
fon. He, in many inftances, difplayed an unpolitenefs 
amounting almoft to brutality ; but, perhaps, ‘he never 
received a feverer retort than that mentioned in the fol- 
lowing circumfiance. When the Doétor and Mr. Bof- 
well made the tour of the Hebrides, they ftopped at an 
inn, in which, at the fame time, was a Mr. Erhkine, 
brother to the honourable T. Erfkine, who having 
heard much of Johnfon, and underftanding he was in 
the houfe—fent up his card, defiring, if agreeable, to 
ipend the d lay with the Doétor. Mr. Bofwell returned 
an‘anfwer in the affirmative, upon which Mr. Erfkine 
went to their apartment. On entering the room, how- 
ever, the Doétor, who was ftanding with his face to- 
wards the door, turned ay ‘he ick on Mr. Erfkine, and 
deliberately walked out at a door op ypofite. Mr. Erf- 
kine feeing this, clapped a fhilling into Mr. Bofwell’s 
hand. ‘ What is this for, fir ?”’ faid Bofwell. « That, 
fir,”’ faid Mr. Erfkine, (in a loud tone, calculated for 
the Doétor to overhear) * is for a fight of your bear.” 
Would not fuch language as this have Youfed the re- 
fentment of the moft inanimate being ; what then muft 
be the feelings of the great man to whom it was ad- 
dreffed : but, will it be believed, that he took no no- 
tice of it> It is then, pri ybable, that the reproof had 
made him confcious of his error; and he wilhed it to 
be buried in oblivion. 





HOME’S DOUGLAS. 
T NEVER read the tragedy of Douglas without 
4 


fhedding tears. Perhaps it is a weaknefs, yet, if 

fo, it isa weaknefs that I would not exchange for the 
cae 

heroilm 
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heroifm of Alexander or Achiiles. What defpicable, 
grovelling, low minded wretches they muft have been, 
who could perfecute the author of fo noble a perform- 
ance ; a performance which, as long as claffical ele- 
gance fhall be admired, or the feelings of humanity 
exift; as long as virtue or religion can claim a corner 
in the heart of man, will retain its ftation in the firft 
rank of dramatic literature. 

O fuperftition !—thou bane of every virtue! how long 
haft thou held thy votaries in clofe fubje€tion ! How long 
haft thou perfecuted the innocent, and fcreened de- 
figning villains from deteétion!—Thanks tothe fupe- 
rior power of reafon, thy reign is nearly at an end: 
already thy throne totters, and thy airy pageants difap- 
pear. The all-piercing rays of truth, ere long, fhall 
drive thee to thy gothic den; and, with the clofe of the 
eighteenth century, Britons fhail behold thee no more. 
Then fhall genius flourith, untrammeled with thy 
chains ; and the fair flowers of virtue, unblafted by 
thy peftiferous breath, bloom in eternal beauty. 

Will the next generation believe, that Mr. Home 
was fummoned to appear before an ecclefiaftical court, 
to anfwer for the crime of writing the tragedy of Doug- 
las ?—If they do believe it, what fenfations of pity muft 
they feel for the folly of their forefathers! Had Mr. 
Home degraded the facred charaéter of a clergyman, 
by writing an obfcene comedy, then could I have juf- 
tified the Scottifh feffion for its feverity ; but let me 
afk the members of that paltry tribunal, if any of them 
be living, whether they can point out a fingle line in 
the play that is derogatory to the rules of religious rec- 
titude >What can be more fublime, or breathe a 
purer fpirit of piety, than the following paffages ? 


Lady Randolph fays: 





Sincerity, 
Chou fuit of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Mm 3 
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Thy onward path! although the earth fhould gape, 
And from the gulph of hell deftruétion cry 
To take diffimulation’s winding way. 


Again : 





Unparallel’d event ! 
Reaching from heaven to earth, Jehovah’s arm 
Snatch’d from the waves, and brings to me my fon! 
Judge of the widow, and the orphan’s father ! 
Accept a widow’s and a mother’s thanks 
For fuch a gift! 

Once more: 

O! thou all-righteous and eternal King! 

Vhq Father of the fatherlefs art call’d, 

Protect my fon!—-Thy infpiration, Lord, 

Hath fill’d his bofom with that facred fire, 

Which in the breafts of his forefathers burn’d; 

Set him on high like them, that he may fhine 
The ftar and glory of his native land! 
Then let the minifter of death defcend, 
And bear my willing fpirit to its place.’” 

Would to God that our modern clergy would preach 
and aét up to fuch fentiments ! then would religion no 
Jonger be the fcoff of fools, nor virtue be fcouted as an 
ideal phantom. 


Lord Randolph tells us, 


There is a dettiny in this ftrange world, 
Which oft decrees an undeferved doom. 


Could thofe /earned religionifis rail at fuch fenti- 
ments as thefe ?—furely not: yet predeftination, the 
leading tenet of the play, is alfo the primary principle 
which they inculcate. 

ignorance, blind, bigotted ignorance, was the demon 
which urged them forward. The word play grated 
upon their pious ears, and they refolved to perfecute Its 

author 
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author, who, if he had thrown the fentiments of Doug- 
las into a fermon, or a didaétic poem, might, perhaps, 
have received their vote of thanks. 

I have penned thefe obfervations, not becaufe the 
fame of Mr. Home ftands in need of a panegyrift, but 
as a tribute due toan author, from whofe works I have 
received more heart-felt pleafure, than all the obfcene 
wit of Congreve or Vanbrugh could ever excite, 

The tender feelings of a mother, and the filial duty 
of a fon, are fo ftrikingly pourtrayed, that every hea 
not callous to the fenfe of feeling, muft be deeply inte- 
refted in the perufal: and fucha vcin of genuine piety 
runs through the whole, that religionifts, to what- 


ever feét they may adhere, cannot withhold their ap- 


CARLOS, 
a 


MEMOIRS 
OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


(Concluded from page 326.) ‘ 


ie difcuffing the merits of his Reflections on the Re- 
volution in France, we fhall be enabled to judge of 
his confiftency. It will be feen in the progrefs of this 
inquiry, whether in oppofing that event, he was guilty, 
not only of a deviation from his early principles, but of 
an abfolute derile¢tion of every feature which had 
ftamped his youthiul days with the dignity and repu- 
tation of years. He regarded it as terrible from ex- 
ample. You thall hear him, in his firft avowal of this 
fear, during the debate on the Army Ejitimates in 
1790, 


€ Tn 
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“In the laft century, Louis the Fourteenth had eftablithed 
a greater and better difciplined military force thau ever had 
been before feen in Europe, and with it a perfect defpotifm. 
Though that defpotifm was proudly arrayed in manners, gale 
lantry, fplendour, magnificence, and even covered over with 
the impofing robes of fcience, literature, and arts, it was, in 
government, nothing better than a painted and gilded tyran- 
ny; in religion, an hard ftern intolerance, the fit companion 
and auxiliary to the detpotic tyranny which prevailed in its 
government. The fame character of defpotifm infinuated it- 
ielf into every court of Europe—the fame fpirit of difpropor- 
tioned magnificence—the fame love of ftanding armies, above 
the ability of the pecple. In particular, our then fovereigns, 
king Charles and king James, fell in love with the govern- 

rent of their neighbour, fo flattering to the pride of kings. 
A fimilarity of fentiments brought on conneétions equally 
dangerous to the interefts and liberties of their country. It 
were well that the infection had gone no farther than the throne, 

he admiration of a government flourifhing and fuccefsful, 
unchecked in its operations, and feeming therefore to compafs 
its objects more {peedily and effeftually, gained fomething 
upon all ranks of people. The good patriots of that day, 
however, ftruggled ‘againt it. They fought nothing more 
anxioufly than to break off all communication with France, 
and to beget a total alienation from its councils and its exam- 
ple; which, by the animofity prevalent between the abettors 
of their religious fyftem and the affertors of ours, was, in fome 
degree, effected. 

“‘ This day the evil is totally changed in France: but there 
is an evil there. The difeafe is altered; but the vicinity of 
the two countries remains, and muft remain; and the natural 
mental habits of mankind are fuch, that the prefent diitemper 
of France is far more likely to be contagious than the old 
one; for it is not quite eafy to fpread a paffion for fervi- 
tude among the people: but in all evils of the oppofite kind 
our natural inclinations are flattered. In the cafe of defpo- 
tifm there is the faedu n crimen fervitutis; in the lait the fa/fa 
{pecies /ibertatis; and accordingly, asthe hiftorian fay sy fironis 
aurtous aceyutur, 

“In the laft age we were in danger of being entangled by 
the example of France in the net of a relentlefs defpotifm. It 

- 
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s not neceflary to ‘fay any thing upon that example. - 
ifts no longer. Our prefent danger from the example a 
people, whofe hsradhes knows no medium, is, with “df 








to government, a danger from anarchy ; 5 acanger of being led 
throu gh an admiration of fuccefsful fraud and violence, to an 
imitation of the exceifes of an irrational, unprincipled, prof 
cribing, confifcating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and ty- 
—e democracy. On the fide of religion, the danger of 








heir example is no longer from intolerance, but from atheifm; 
a ‘fe ul, unnatural vice, foe to allthe digity 


and confolation 





of mankind; which feems in France, for a long time, to 
have been embodied into a taétion, accredited, and almott 
avowed.” 
In the following inftance, while he deferibes with an 
conftitution, 
having argued from the com ipofition of the National 
Afi tembly —their want of experience in matters of go- 
vernment, and their eternal pronenefs to fpeculation, 
that no good could be fought at their hands, he gives 
Us, a an alarming, but a faithful profpeét of 
France 
You will obferve, that from magna charta to the declara- 
tion of right, it has been the uniform policy of our conittiti 


awful energy, the genius - the Britith 


{titu- 
tion to claim and affert our liberties, as an entailed inhzritance 
derived to us from our forefathers, and to be tranfmitted to 
our pofterity; as an eftate fpecifically belonging to the peo- 
ple of this kingdom, without any reference whatever to any 
other more general or prior right. By this means our contti- 
tution preferves an unity in fo great a diverfity of its parts. 
We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and 
an houfe of commons and a people inheriting privileges, fran- 
chifes, and liberties, from a long line of anceitors. 

“ This policy appears to me to be the refult of profound re- 
flection ; or rather the | happy effect of following nature, which 
is wifdom without reflection, and above it. A {pirit of inno- 
vation is generally the refult of a felfifh temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to pofterity, who never 
look back to their anceftors. Befides, the people of England 
well know, that the idea of inheritance furnifhes a fure prin- 
ciple of confervation, and a fure principle of tranfmiftion ; 


without 
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without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquifition free; but it fecures what it acquires. Whatever 
advantages are obtained by a ftate proceeding on thefe max- 
ims, are locked fait as in a fort of family fettlement; grafped 
as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By a conftitutional policy, 
working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we 
tranfmit our government and our privileges in the fame man- 
ner in which we enjoy and tranfmit our property and our lives, 
The inftitutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down to us, and from us, in the fame 
courfeand order. Our political fyfiem is placed in a juft cor- 
refpondence and fymmetry with the order of the world, and 
with the mode of exiftence decreed toa permanent body com- 
pofed of tranfitory parts; wherein, by the difpofition of a ftu- 
pendous wifdom, moulding together the great mytterious in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one time, is 
never old, or middle-aged, or young, but ina condition of un- 
changeable conflancy, moves on through the varied tenour of 
perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progreffion. Thus, by 
preferving the method of nature in the conduct of the ftate, 
in what we improve we are never wholly new; in what we 
in we are never wholly obfolete. By adhering in this 
manner, and on thofe principles to our forefathers, we are 
{pi- 

f inheritance we 

iven to our frame of polity the image of a relation in 
binding up the conftitution of our country with our 


i 


© 
6 
> 


blood 
deareit domeftic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the 
bofom of our family affections; keeping infeparable, and 
cherifhing with the warmth of all their combined and mu- 
tually retleéted charities, our ftate, our hearths, our fepul- 
chres, and our altars. 

“ Through the fame plan of a conformity to nature in ou 
artificial inftitutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful inftinéts, to fortity the fallible and feeble contt- 
vances of our reafon, we have derived feveral other, and thof 
no fmall benefits, from confidering our liberties in the light ot 
an inheritance. Always aéting as if in the prefence of cano- 
nized forefathers, the {pirit of freedom, leading in itfelf to mil 
rule and excefs, is tempered with an awful gravity. This idea 
of a liberal defcent in{pires us with a fenfe of habitual native 

dignity; 
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dignity, which prevents that upftart in fakes almott inevita- 

bly adhering to and difgracing thofe who are the firit ac 
quirers of any diftinétion. By this means our liberty becomes 
anoble freedom, It caries an impofing and majettic afpeét. 
It has a pedigree and illuftiating ancefiors. It has its bear- 
ings and its enfigns armorial. It has its gallery of portraits ; 
its monumental in{criptions ; its records, evidences, and titles, 
We procure reverence to our civil inflitutions on the principle 
upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men; on 
account of their age; and on account of ey e from whom 
they are defcended. All your fophifters cannot produce any 
thing better adapted to preferve a rational “a taal) freedom 
than the courfe that we have purfued, who have Shea our 
nature rather than our f{peculations, our breafts rather than 
our inventions, for the great conferyatories and magazines of 
our rights and privileges, 

“ You might, if you pleafed, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correfpondent 
dignity, Your privileges, though difcontinued, were not 
loft to memory. Your conftitution, it is true, whilft you 
were out of poffeffion, fuffered wafte and dilapidation; but 
you poffeffed in fome parts the walls, and in all the founda- 
tions of a noble and venerable caftle. You might have re- 
paired thofe walls; you might have built.on thofe old foun- 
dations, Your conftitution was fufpended before it was pers 
feted; but you had the elements of a cénititution very 
nearly as good as could be wifhed. In your old ftates you 
eens that variety of parts carrefponding with the various 

defcriptions of which your community was happily y com- 
pot fed; you had all that combination, and al] that oppofition 
of interefts » you had that action and countera¢tion which, in 
the natural and in the political world, fiom the reciprocal 
ftruggle of difcordant powers, draws out the harm 
uni iverfe.” 

Compute your gains: fee what is get by thofe extrava- 
gant and p vefumptuous fpeculations which have taught your 
leaders to defpife all their predeceffors, and all their contem- 
porari les, and even to de efpife themfelves, until the moment 
in which they became truly defpic able. Ey following thofe 
falfe lights, “France has be ught undifguifed calamities at a 
higher price than any nation has purchafed the moft un- 


ony of the 


equivocal 
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France has bought poverty by crime! 
iced her virtue to her intereft; but fh 


intereft, that fhe might proftitute her 
Sis 


nations have begun the fabric of anew 





government, or the reformation of an old, by eftablithing 
§ ? J j g 
originally, or by enforcing with greater exa&tnefs, fome rites 
or other of religion. All other people have laid the founda- 


tions of civil freedom in feverer manners, and a fyftem of 
a more auftere and mafculine morality. France, when fhe 
Jet luofe the reins of regal authority, doubled the licence of 
a ferocious diffolutenefs in manners, and of an infolent irre- 
ligion in opinions and practices; and has extended throu 
allranks of life, as if fhe were communicating fome privi- 
Jege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, all the unhappy 
corruptions that ufually were the difeafe of wealth and 
power. This is one uf the new principles of equality in 


France.”’ 








Of the RicuTts oF MAN. 


“© The moment you abate any thing from the full rights of 
men, each to govern himfclf, and fuffer any artificial pofitive 
Jimitation upon thofe rights, from that moment the whole 
organization of government become a confideration of con- 
This it is which makes the conflitution of a flate, 
> diftnbution of its powers, a matter of the moft 
complicated fkill. It requires a deep know- 





nan nature and human neceflities, and of the 
things which facilitate or obftruét the various ends which are 
to be purfued by the mechanifm of civil inftitutions. The 








eae ; 3 A mo Pie: 
{tate is to have recruits to its ftreneth, and remedies to its 


diftempers. What is the ufe of difcuffing a man’s abftratt 





5 





right to food or to med The queftion is upon the 
method of procuring and adminiftering them. In that del 
beration I fhall always advife to call inthe aid of the farmer 

d the phyfician, rather than the profeffor of metaphy fics. 

“© The fcience of conitruéting a commonwealth, or renovat- 
Ing it, or reforming it, is, like every other experimental 
{cience, 3 to bt a i, -Nor is it a fhort expe- 
rience that can practical fcience; becaute 
the real ef ( not always immediate; 
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cellent in its remoter operation; and its excellence may arife 
even from the ill effeéts it produces in the beginning. The 
reverfe alfo happens; and very plaufible {chemes, with very 
pleafing commencements, have often fhameful and lamentable 
conclufions. In ftates thene are often fome obfcure and almoft 
jaterit caufes, things 


v1 








n 
s which appear at firft view of little mo- 
ment, on which a very great part of its profperity or adverfity 
nay moft effentially depend. The fcience of government 














being therefore fo pri tical in itfelf, and intended for fuch 
practical purpofes, a matter which sais capone, 8 hee 


even more experience than any perfon can gain m his whole 
, however fagacious and obferving he may be, it is‘with 
infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon pulling 





down an edifice which has antwered i 1 any tolerable degree 
for ages the common purpofes of Seales 
in, Without having models and patt 





, or of building it up 






ns of approved utility 
g hs Of appro ed utility 





Thefe metaphyfic rights entering 
rays of light which pierce intoa ~—_ 
laws of nature, refraéted from their ftr 

fs and complicated mafs of hu: 
he ; primitive rights of men undergo fuch a variety 
of retraétions and reflections, that it becomes abfurd to talk 
of them as if they continued in the fimplicity of their original 
Jira Gy The nor > trd the bKiedtc nf 
airection. he nature of man is intri cate. 3 the objects of 


into common life, like 
dium, are, by the 
line. Indeed in 
paffions and con- 
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focicty are of the greateft pofiible complexity ; and therefore 
no fimple difpofition or direction ef power can be fuitable 
ithes ure, or to the quality 


y of contrivan 





his affairs. When 









mo 





i 
, ec 
at and boafted of 


me am at ne lofs to decide 


re) 





y ignorant of their trade, or totally 
y. The fimple governments are funda- 
mentally defective, to > fay no worfe of them. If you were to 
contemplate fociety in but one point of view, all thefe fimple 
modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In etfeét each 
its fingle end much more p 
more complex is able to attain all - complex | 
iti is better that the whole fho uld be imperfectly and anoma- 
joufly anfwered, than tl ©. while fomé parts are p 
with great exaétnefs, others see be totally neglected, er 
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vould anfwer 
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ax - . atoms ™ 
perhaps maveriads 





by the over-caré of a favourite 





membe cr. 





l { falfe. The rights of men are ina 
fort of middle, incapable of definition, but not impoffibl e to be 
lifcerned. The of men in governments are their ad- 
vantages; and thefe are often in balances between diffe- 
rences of good; in compromifes fometimes been good and 
evil, and fometimes, between evil and evil. Political reafon 
‘is a computing principle ; adding, fubtraéting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally and not m retaphy fically or mathemati- 
cally, true moral denominations.” 

“ Almoft all the high-bred republicans of my time have, 
after a fhort fpace, become the mott decided, thorough-paced 
courtiers ; they foon Jett the bufinefs of a tedious, moderate, 
but praétical refiftance, to thofe of us whom, in the pride and 
intoxication of their theories, they have flighted, as not much 
better than tories. Hypocrify, of courfe, delights in the moft 
fublime fpeculations ; for, never intending to go beyond 
fpeculation, it cofts nothing to have it magnificent. But even 
in cafes where rather levity than fraud was to be fufpeéted in 

-ranting fpeculations, the iffue has been much the fame. 
‘e profeffors, finding their extreme principles not appli- 
ycafes which call only for a qualified, or, as F may fay, 
and legal refifiance, in fuch cafes employ no refiftance at 
all. Itis with them a war ora revolution, or it is nothing. 
Finding their {chemes of politics not adapted to the ftate of the 











world in which they live, they often come to think lightly of 


all ; public princiy le; and are ready, on their part, to abandon 
for a very trivial in Sine what they find of very trivial value, 
So yme indeed are of more fteady and perfevering natures; but 
> are eager politicians out of p: si iment, W ba ba ave little to 
yt them to ee on their hive urite projeéts. They have 

hange in the church or ft a or both, conftantly in their 
Ve W hen perede is the cafe, they are alw ays bad citizens, 
nfure conneétions. For, confidering their {pe- 
t sas of infinite valuc, and the a¢tual arrange- 
ment of the ittate as of Regehigernnrvieis they are at beft indiffer- 
entabout it. They fee no merit in the good, and no fault in 
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the vicious management of public affairs; they r 
in the latter, as more propitious te revulution. 





e 


r rejoice 
They fee no 
merit or demerit in any man, or any action, or any p slitical 
principle, any further than as they may forward or retard their 
defign of c hange they therefore take up, onc day, the mof 
violent and fret relied prerog: ative, and another time the wildett 
the one to the 
other without any fort of said to caufe, to perfon, or to 
party. 


This paffage has been often a mark of ridicule 
ertain minds: 





democratic ideas of freedom, and pafs from 


“ Ttis now fixteen or feventeen years fince I faw the queen 
of France, then the dauphincfs, at Verfailies; and furely 
never lighted on this orb, which the hardly feemed to touch, 
a more detig thiful yifion. I faw her juft above the horiz my 
decorating and cheering the elevated {phere fhe juft began to 
move in,—glittering like the morning-{tar, full of life, and 
{fplendour, and joy. h! what a revolution! and what an 
heart muft I have, to contemplate without emotion that eleva- 
tion and that fall | ! Little did I dream when the added titles 
of veneration to thofe of enthufiattic, diftant, refpectful love, 
that fhe fhould ever be obliged to carry the fharp antidote 
againit difgrace concealed in that bofom; little did I dream 
that I fhould have lived to fee fuch difafters fallen upon her 
ina nation of gallant men, ina nation of men of honour and 
of cavaliers. I thought ten thoufand fwords muft have 
leaped from their fcabbards to aven; ge even a look that threat- 

ened her with infult.—But the age of chivalry is gone. —That 
of fophifters, eeconomitts, and calculators, has fucceeded; 


1d LOL 





and 
the glory of Europe is extinguifhing for ever. Never, never 
es fhall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and fex, 

that proud fubmiflion, that dignified obedience, that fubordi- 
nation of the heart, which kept alive, even in fervitude itfelf, 
the {pirit of an exalted fieedom. The unbougit grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurfe of manly fentimenr 
and heroic enterprize is gone! It is 
Principle, that chattity of honour, v 
wound, which infpired courage whil 


°o 












me, that fenfibility of 
hich felt a ftain like a 
ft it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobied whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itfelf loft half its evil, by lofing all its grodnefs, 

Nna2 “ This 
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This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentiment had its 
. . . + ag . - 1 . 
origin in the ancient chivalry; and the principle, though 






varied in its appearance by the varying ftate of human affairs, 
fubfifted and ‘influe need through a long fucceihon of genera- 
tions, even to the re welive in. If it fhould ever be totally 
extinguifhed, the lofs, I fear, willjbe great. It is this which 
has given its chat ee to modern Europe. _ It is this which 
has diftinguifhed it under all its forms of government, and 
diftinguithe d it to its advantage, from the ttates ef Afia, and 
poflibly from thofe tates which flourifhed in the moft brilliant 
periods of the antique world. It was this, which, withouz 
confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, and 
hanéed it down through all the gradations of focial lite. It 
was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, and 
raifed private men to be fellows with k ings. Without force, 
or oppofition, it fubdued the fiercenefs of pride and power; it 
obliged fovercigns to fubmit to the foft collar of focial efteem, 
compel led ftern authority to fubmit to iy ni and gavea 
domination, a vz nquifher of laws, to be fubdued b y manners, 

« But now allis tobe changed. All the pleafing illufions, 
which made power ¢ entle, and bed lence lil eral, whicu har- 
monized the different fhades of Ji ife, and which, by a bland 
affimijation, incorporated into politics the fentiments which 
1e to be diffolved by this 
2 ‘aaah All the decent 
of All the fuperadded 
be of a moral imagination, 
lerftanding ratifies, as necef- 
aked fhivering nature, and to 
nation. are to be exploded as 








beautify and foften private foci 
new conquering empire of lig 
craperv of life is to be rudely 
ideas, furnifhed from the 
which the heart own 
fary to cover the defects of our n 
raife it to dignity in our own efti 
a ridiculous, abfurd, and antiquated fafhion. 















If the rafte of thofe wr iters who coulc 1 jeft with fen- 
timents like thefe, be indeed the prevailing and ge neral 
one, we can be at no lofs to eftimate on the iffue of their 
prefent meafures. But it is a chaos from which the 
eye fhrinks inward, fufpicious of the being that 1s 
within. 


thoughts on Hisrory: 
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“ We do not draw the moral leffons we might trom hittory, 
On the contrary, without care it may be ufed to vitiate our 
minds and to deftrey our happinefs. In hiftory a great vo- 
Jume is unrelled for our inftruction, drawing the m: rerials of 
future wifdom from the patt errors and infirmities of man- 
kind. It may, in the perverfion, ferve for a magazine, fur- 
nifhing offenfive and defenfive weapons for parties in church 
and ftat e, and fupply: ing the means of keeping alive, or reviving 
diffenfions and anim: venti and adding fuel to civil fury. 
Hiftory confifts, for the greater part, of the miferies brought 
upon the world by pride, ambition, avarice, reven; ‘, luft, fe 
dition, hypocrify, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of difor- 
derly appetites, w hich fhake the public with the fame 














—_— troublous forms that tof 
The private flate, and render life unf weet. 
Thefe vices are the caufes of thofe ftorms. Religion, mals, 
laws, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of men, are the 
fretexts. The pretexts are always found in fome {pecious ap- 
pearance of a real good. You would not fecure men from ty- 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind the principles 
tu which thefe fraudulent pretexts apply? If you did, you 
would root out every thing that is v: uable a" the hum n 
breaft. As thefe are t' retexts, fo the ordinary a¢tors and 












inffruments in great pubs. evils are kings, pt ticks, magiftrates, 


c 





fenates, parliaments, national affemblies, judzes, and captains. 
You would not cure the evil by refolving, that there fhould be 
no more monarchs, nor minifters of fate, nor of the gofpel; 
no interpreters of law; no general officers; no public councils. 
You might change the names, The things in fome fhape mutt 
remain. A certain guantam of power muft always exif? in 
the community, in fome hands, and under tome appellation. 
Wife men will apply their remedies to vices, not to names; 
to the caufes of evil which are pene, not to the occafional 
organs by which they aét, and the tranfitory modes in which 
they appear. Oth-rwife you will be wife hiftoric: ally, a fool 
in praétice. Seldom have two ages the fame fathion in their 
pretexts and the fame modes of mifchief. Wickednefs is a 
little more inventive. Whilft you are ditcufling fathion, the 
fafhion is gone by. The very fame vice aifumes a new body. 
Nn 3 The 
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pirit ee ; and, 


far from lofing its Pp inciple of 
> of its ppearance, it 1s renovate cl in its gate WwW 
ith the freth vigour of a juvenile a@tivity. It walk 


ks 

niinues its ravages; whilft you are g the 

are afs, or ett olifhing the tomb. Youare terrifying yourfelf 
ee 1 } Fe a 

th vhofts and d app. aritions, whilft your houfe is ‘the haunt of 

It is thus with all thofe, who, attending only to the 

Land huik of hiftory, think t 


= 
gibt betin 


they are waging war with in- 
ilft, under colour of abhorrag 
ill principles of ai itig uated parties, they are authorifing and 
feeding the fame odipus vices in different faétions, and. per- 
haps in worfe 


rie. 


nce, pride, and cruelty, wh 


- Your citizens of Paris formerly had Jent themfelves as the 
ready flauchter the fille owers of Calvin, at the 
acre of St. Bartholomew. What fhould we fay 
vho could think of retaliating 
the abominati 


initrument s to 
inf. mous mail 
to thofe ¢ on the Parifians of this 
day ions and horrors of that time? They arei 


deed brougt ht to abhor that maffacre. Berecteum as ae) 


it is not ¢ "iffic ult to make them diflike it; becaufe the poli- 
ticians and fafhionable teachers have no inteveft in giving their 
paflions exadtly the fame direétion, Still however they find 
it their intereft to keep the fame favage difpofitions alive. It 
was ut the 


¢ other day that they caufed 1 this very maffacre to 
he a 
thofe who committed it. 


Ine 


cted on the ftage, for the divérfion of the defcendants of 
In this tragic farce they produced 
the cardinal of Lorraine in his robes of funétion, ordering g ge- 

neral flaughter. Was this fpectacle intended to nals the 
Parifians abh or perf jrecenae and loathe the effufion of blood? 
No, it was to teach them to perfecute their own paitors 
was to excite them, by raifing a difguft 
€ lergy, to an alacrity in hunti ing down to deftruétion an order, 
which, if it ought to exift at all, ought to exift not only in 
fafety, but in reverence. It was to ftimulate the cannibal ap- 
petites (which one would think had been gorged fufficiently) 
by variety and feafoning; and to quicken them to an alert 
nefs in new murders and maffacres, if it fhould fuit the pur 

pofe of the Guifes of the day. An affembly, in whi ch fata 
multitude of priefts and prelates, was obliged to fuffer this in- 
di gnity at its door. The author was not fent to the gallies, 
nor the players to the houfe of correétion, Not long after this 
exhibition, 


: it 
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and horror of their 
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exhib ition, thofe players came forward to the affembly to claim 

e rites a that very religion which they had dared to expofe, 
pe to fhew their proftituted faces in the fenate, whilft the 
archbifhop of Paris, whofe funétion was known to his people 
only by his prayers and benediétions, and his wealth only by 
his alms, i is forced to abandon his houfe, and to rs from his 
flock (as from ravenous wolves, becaufe, truly, in the fixteenth 
century, the cardinal of Lorraine was a rebel and a murderer,’” 


The ftyle of the “ Reflections” is brilliant : but it is 
nervous. We live in the year 1797, and may be 
allowed to foeak of its fentiments. To us they are 
experimental; and, in general, difpaffionate. They 
are fuch as an Englifhman might fpeak, and a freeman 
prize. We except not his metaphors; which are 
rather the produ€tions of a warm heart, than the effu- 
fions of a delirious imagination. 

In that animated paffag re of his Letter to a Member 
of the National Affem! sly, where Mr. Burke has been 
reprefented as counfelling all princes ‘ not to praétife 
civilized war,’’ but to “ enter France as a country of 
affaifins,’’ he is merely ftating thefe things as the prob- 
able 1ffue of the tyranny of the new democracy, and the 
fanguinary meafures it muft provoke. But there is no 
end to the perverfions of the maievolent and defigning. 
This Letter is a continuation of the Refleétions; though 
as to the language, if as elegant as that work, it is not fo 
figurative and fublime. 

Having cited the opinions of Mr. Burke, from his 
moft celebrated and important works, both previous to 
the prefent ftate of Europe, and fubfequent to the re- 
yolution in France, we fhould leave the event of this 
matter with all intelligent minds, deeming any further 
elucidation of his principles as unwanted, and ufclefs. 
But the Appeal from the New to the Old Ww higs, is Mr. 
Burke’s defence of himfelf, and we cannot, amid a 

variety of confiderations which prefs on our attention 
from this piece, but offer the following to the notice of 
the reader : 


On 
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On the REPUBLICAN SCHEME. 

«Tt is not eacetinny to teach men to thirtt after power. But 
it is very expedient that, by moral initruction, they fhould be 
taught, and by their civil conftitutions they fhould be com- 
pelled, to put many reftrictions upon the immoderate exercife 
of it, andthe inordinate defire. The bett method of obtaining 
thefe two great points forms the important, but at the fame 
time the dificult problem to the true ftatefman. He thinks 
of the place in which political power is to be lodged, with no 
other attentien, than as it may render the more or lefs praéti- 
cable, its falutary reftraint, and its prudent direction. For this 
reafon no legiflator, at any period of the world, has willingly 
placed the feat of aétive power in the hands of t! ve multitude : 
becaufe there it admits of no controul, no regulation, no fteady 
direétion whatfoever. The people are the natural controul on 
authority ; but to exercife and to controul together is contiadic- 
tory and impoflible.”’ 

“As the exorbitant exercife of power cannot, under popu- 
Jar fway, be effectually reftrained, the other great objeé of 
political arrangement, the means of abating an exceffive defire 
of it, is in fuch a ftate ftill worfe provided for, The demo- 
cratic commonwealth is the foodful nurfe of ambition, Un- 
der the other forms it meets with many reftraints. Whenever, 
in ftates which have had a democratic bafis, the legiflators 

ve endeavoured to put refiraints upon ambition, their me- 
hods were as violent, as in the end they were ineffectual; as 
violent indeed as any the moft jealous defpotifm could invent. 
The oftracifm could not very long fave ittelf, and much lefs 
the ftate which it was meant to guard, from the attempts of 
ambition, one of the natural, inbiedy incurable diftempers of a 
powerful democracy.’’ 


There is not any thing which can excel the difpaf- 
fionate animation of this traét. Stripped of thofe orn: i 
ments and graces which embellifh the ‘ Refleétions,” 
it has yet the power to enforce by its juftnefs, and to 
allure by its drefs. 

When Mr. Burke affirms, in his Letters to a Peer of 
Ireland, and Sir Hercules Langrifhe, that the church 

of En gland can incur no danger from the admiffion of 
Romat 
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Roman Catholics to c#v/ franchifes, he furely forgets 
that the ffate muft govern the church; and that thofe 
who are qualified for /ecu/ar eftablithments, will afpire 
to the direétion of ecctefiafitcal. 

His Letter to a Noble Lord, concerning his per 
has many beautiful and fublime paffages. The 
tents of this Letter, are within our immediat 
le€tion: but the ftyle is even richer than any 
former writings. 

More polithed, if poffible more vehement, and eq jually 
affecting with the laft publication, are his Letters on a 
Regicide Peace. 

His SPEECHES have the complexion of his writings. 
He began on American Taxation; and he reaped, 
from that fingle fpeech, a harveft of giory. He re- 
newed it in his Refolutions for Conciliation with the 
Colonies. On the Reform and India Bills, he was fill 
eloquent; perhaps unparalleled in the former. His 
Speeches at Britol, are on record to his immortal 
honour, as a man of the firft independence. His fire did 
not wafte with time. His lati Speeches in Partiament, 
were the efforts of a great mind; of a genius piercing 
and undecayed. 

We can take only a glance at his charaéter. If you 
call Burke a great man, you give him but half his 
praife ; and that not the beit half. Reckoning on our 
common imperfeétions, he was a good man. At the 
beginning of the American conteit, and when there 
Were many attempts to filence every thing hi xe truth, if 
delivered with firmnefs and perfeverance, Mr. Burke 
appeared. He was then young, unconneéted, and not 
profufe in his means. Thefe circumitances were un- 
favourable to youth; but he determined to furmount 
them. In all this his reputation ftands unblemithed. 
During the courfe of along life, and a laborious one too, 
in the fervice of the public, he was a man who tafted 
very little of office. His fate was not a golden one. 
He would even have died infolvent, had not his penfion 


intervened, 
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intervened. Well! but he bought this on 1—at 
what price ? 
For this penfion, which individually was great, but in 
the circumftances of Mr. Burke barely fufficient. he 
paid, if we believe his adverfarics, pretty highly. He 
gave the principles which had regulated his life, and the 
well-e: arned fame of his unrivalled abilities. Some men 
are praifed for embracing with alacrity the new lights 
which have rifen n upon this age. Such men talk much 
of firft principles. Mr. Burke had certainly firft prin. 
ci iples, and “al ‘oun them tenable #9 the laf. Part of 
them were grounded in his nature, a feeling heart. He 
was, “at no rate, of a difpofition to ftep one fingle 
degree without thofe faced bounds of religion, philofo- 
phy, or politics, preferibed by the fchool in which he 
had been bred :” and this was his chief praife. In faét, 
he acted as great men have ever acted. He would look 
on an old abbey, for inftance, Wettminfter, with very 
different fentiments to thofe which he would feel from 
the contemplation of a modern-built chapel. Herein 
he was fupe rftiti yus. When he looked on the deeds of 
our forefathers, he felt a fort of veneration and love for 
men who fill lived in the inftitutions which they had 
formed. 
Before him arofe another fet of men; or rather thofe 
m the thape, but feemingly, not in the nature of men. 
Thefe trod under foot the beft regulations of their an- 
ceftors. Nor were they content to ftop here. They 
would not allow to others any indulgence for their 
feclings and prejudices: confidering thefe as injurious 
to the fucceis of their plans, they were determined to 
root them from the earth, and to tear from man the 
beft confolations of his being. To oppofe thefe men, 
there was no need to abandon old ties, and early con- 
neétions, fince the fchemes which they went to profe- 
cute were at war with every exiftent community, and 
with ali the ufages of mankind. And Mr. Burke 
oppofed them. Nor darkly, but openly ; not indiffer- 
ently, 
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ently, but warmly, and with a manly confiftency. He 
did not think, all this while, that he was oppofing the 
general fenfe of fociety. He examined his own heart ; 
he found there certain affe€tions and propenfities ; 
and he fuppofed that they exifted in the hearts of 
others. 

His religion has been queftioned by fome as jefuitical. 
Perhaps he was friendly to the Catholics, from refpeét 
and affection to Mrs. Burke: for himfelf, we are 
affured that he was a proteftant of the Church of Eng- 
land: but he hated intolerance in all partics. In com- 
pliance with our weakneffes and our ignorance, to 
which no man was more fuperior than him(elf, nor was 
any one more indulgent, he would tolerate almoft to 
atheif{m : and atheifm will not tolerate any thing. 

Government was to hima great concern. He had 
ftudied it deeply, and in clafe conneétion with the 
philofophy of common life. He always believed, that 
man had certain feelings and views on which every 
government muft be buiit. With this the new philo- 
fophers are at iffue. ‘They think that man is the crea- 
ture of government; not government the creature of 
man. They proceed accordingly. Man is to undergo, 
before their Ucopia can ftand,a much greater revolution 
than his government. A nation has entered upon this 
courfe, and we have feen its effects. 

Mr. Burke was rather old when this grand panacéa 
was propofed, and, like moft old men, rather obftinate : 
He refufed to participate of its benefits. Genius he 
had, fitted to all fubjeéts, and all occafions: a genius of 
the firft rank. It was combined with the genius of all 
nations and all ages. Yet he fpurned at thefe new- 
moulded vears. He was, indeed, an individual; but an 
individual of exalted fiamp. When he fpoke, you 
heard from one man the well-digefted wifdom of 
centuries. 

One cannot fpeak lightly of fuch a man. It is a 
feature which was referved to dignify the charaéters of 

our 
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our new doctors in the ftate, that they defpife all who 
have gone before them, as weak and ignorant pra¢ti- 
tioners. There 1s one parallel between wifdom and 
age—they are both cautious. We had once a fenti- 
ment in our youth, which was confidered as preparative 
to honour, and that was diffidence. But the high-bred 
in our fchools of political regeneration, are a fort of 
_non-defcripc; they are neither young, middle-aged, 
nor old; for they have neither diffidence, precifion, or 
caution. 

Mr. Burke has been charged with the conduét of the 
war. To all human infight it would have been well 
for this caufe, if he who fo well underftood the affairs 
of nations, and who contended fo long for the principle 
of the prefent conteft, had been permitted to regulate 
iis action. He had not a geographical-foul. His views 
were remote as well as prefent ; he reafoned from the 
experie! e of a world, and he looked forward to many 
of its $e nerations. hag e cannot then be furpr ifed, that 
he thought differently to moft of his contemporaries. 
Honefty, he maintained, fhould be the ftandard policy 
of courts: he marked out a very diferent route to that 
which has been taken by tie allies; a fomething the 
reverfe of w hat we have feen ; but which, perhaps, did 
not fi uit with the petty-fo; ging interefts of a partition, 
igning degener cy of the times. 
be wh the friend and favourer of parties, ( Neutrals 
lefpifed) he was far from being the tool of any 
arty. He was truly, and in every fenfe, “a public 
reature.”’ In this fentiment he buried all private 
attachments, when they came in competition with his 
national charaéter and duty. It muft be allowed, how- 
ever, that he was fometimes led to = unjuftitiable 
warm ith in ftating his opinions, on cafes of great mo- 
ment, and e mergency : T his origin akg in the ‘temper of 
hisfoul, which did notadmit in hima tre mbling indecifion, 
when the Hil iberties of a “great community were at ftake, 


or when the charaéters of his friends were traduced. 
At 
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At fuch times he was hardly himfelf. But, furely, it is 
not fair, that the memory of an illuftrious man, fhould 
be impugned a his occafional oie from the cold- 
hearted regularity of dullnef$! Nor was Mr. Burke of 
a nature to bear wabesivated, the contidence of pre- 
fumptuous ignorance, and the jefts of a boyith levity. 
He would chattife fuch offenders: and he might do it 
with feverity ; for he knew that they would not feel, 
they were not ftunned. This caule will be deter-~ 
mined by pofterity. 


Here are two poetical tributes to the virtues and 
genius of Burke: 


Heroic Epiftle to Jofeph Prieftlev, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Academ. Imp. Petrop. R. Paris. Holm. Taurin. Ital. 
Harlem. Aurel Med. Paris. Cantab. Americ et Phitad. 
Soc. Debrett 1792. 


Presumptvovus Burke! though every nobler part, 
All {cope of talent, and all worth of heart, 

Suftain that fame which thou haf hardly won, 

In the rough courfe of twelve long luftres run ; 

Pure fonts all envy, affectation, pride, 

Without one little {neaking thought to hide; 

Of brow as open as of mind fineere, 

To vice alone, triumphant vice, fevere : 

While the juft purpofe of thy fleady fou! 

Nor raging foes, nor fhrinking friends controul 
Though on the manly graces of thy tongue, 

Britain's bold genius long has raptur’d hung, 

As Tully fweet, to charm our litt’ning ears, 
With Tully’s wifdom, but without his fears; 
Though Bacon’s fcience, letters, wit, refin'’d 

From every bafe alloy of Bacan’s mind, 

Diftinguifh thee from all of modern date, 

Each rival flar that yilds the {phere of ftate ; 

Nor lefs our praife attends thy hour ferene, 

Great in the private as the public fcene, 

Unequalled when menagate the focial hearth 

Thy a d fancy pours tnftructive mirth ; 
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Firm to thy friend (whatever diftant coatt 

That Slani detains) as names which fables boatt ; 

Warm to each dearer charity of life, 

That clofer ne the brother, fon, and wife, 
Their fond folicitude with tendereit care 

Repaying—only ey unequall’d there: 

Yer vain are all thy powers, thy virtues vain, 

Too wea ve rr y wild ambition to reflrain. 

Unhappy Burke! what phrenzy rafh and blind, 

What lucklefs de ‘Mon, feiz’d thy raging mind, 

And bade thee write of conftit ut ions, kings, 

Exploded, mean, unphilofophic thing 

In {pite of reafon, and in friendfhip’s fpite, 

The diétates of great Doétor Pricitley flight ? 

Arm’d at all points this doughty « champion turns, 
Smiles now in fcorn, and now with fury burns. 
Jown then in hafte upon thy ftubborn knees: 








oment that remains for me rey {cize ; 








icted rebel, who to Britain’s throne 
Preaching one legal heir, and one pale, 

Dar’ ft in “the madnefs of thy zeal maintain 
That Prrtr or Priresrcey have no tae to reig 


} 


High treason this in loftier tone he {wears ; 
And after a long r 6 intercourfe of years,”’ 
an halter’s al | he gives thee of his love, 

But hopes it will not “ inconvenient’ prove 
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ON THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE 








OF Burke here lies the cold inaétive clay ; 
His foul exulting in perpetual day : 

With univerfal genius born to thine; 

All themes at once to ftrengthen, and refine ; 
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* From two atts of parliament, viz. the fourth and fixth a 
Anne, it appears that your affertion is nothing lefs than higi 
treafon, Far am I from withing to bring you into any ferious 


46 eyconvenience,”’ 





Pricfley’s Letters to Burke, page ¥. 
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Science, in aid of fancy to engage ; 

And pour it foften’d, on his ardent page. 

Survey t the beauties of his claffic mind; 

The critic leaves LonGiINUs far behind. 

Hear the great legiflaror plead the caufe 

Of inftituted, of eternal laws ; 

Oppre ken, and rapacity fubmit 

To matchlefs reafan, eloque nce, and wit. 

See, while his thunders iron beaut affail, 

The tyrants of each hemifphere turn pale - 
Hail! Shade beatified! thou friend of man! 
Friead of God’s mortal, and immortal plan ! 
Thy noble works, that guard us while we live, 
Of heavenly blifs a demonftration give :— 
For furely minds like thine can never dic; 
They mount, by nature, and affert the fky ; 
Their glory fires us, to our lateft breath; 

s through life; and animates in = : 
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SIX ORIGINAL ESSAY 





BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE UNTIVERSI1Y OF CAMBRIDGE, 
( Lately deceafed.) 












ON YOUTH. 
yet chine has been looked upon as the happieft par 
A! 


of human life. It is to this early ftate of our exifts 
ence, that age looks back with re; gret, and contemplates 
the thoufand fatisfaétions which are now no more. In 
youth the world is new, and every objeét has the re- 
commendation of noveity ; the perfidy of the world is 
unknown, and all things, but our parents and teachers, 
feem to wear an agreeable afpeét, and invite us to the 
indulgence of our “defires : but youth has not only a 
thoufand imaginary pleatures, it has many real advan- 
Oo2 
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tages, which are denied to almoft every other ftage of 
our exiftence. Youth is the feafon for improving in 
knowledge, and forming the mind, for gaining thofe 
accomplithments which render us agreeable or ufeful to 
others, and confequently of commencing our fortunes, 
What a golden age is that which affords us fuch oppor- 
tunities of laying up happinefs for riper years! And 
how ought we to prize that part of our exiftence on 
which fo much of our future happinefs depends !—Bur 
with all the advantages and pleafures of youth, it 1s, 
undoubtedly, the mott critical period of our lives; a 
thoufand dangers furround it on every fide. The in- 
experience of youth is likely to be deceived to its ruin; 
its fondnefs for pleafure is apt to beget a diflike for 
ftudy; and its hatred to reftraint, often leads it to the 
indulgence of bad habits, which can never be eradi- 
cated; an improper tutor, a bad book, or a vicious com- 
panion, may often lay the foundation of the greatett 
misfortunes in life. If fuch be the critical fituation of 
youth, how neceffary it is in children to be attentive to 
the inftruétions of their parents and teachers ? If thofe 
things are the deareft to us, which, when once loft, can 
never be recovered, how fuperlatively dear to us ought 
to be the time of our youth, which is foon gone, and 
when gone, is fo irretrievable ? To this we may add, 
that thofe who mifpend their youth, by wafting their 
time, and: negleéting to cultivate good habits, give 
fhrewd figns, that as they advance in life, they will be 
guilty of the fame negleét and diffipation in each of its 
future ftages. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
TARIENDSHIP is an affeétionate union of two per- 


| { fons, nearly of the fame age, the fame fituation in 
lite, the fame difpofitions and fentiments, and, as fome 
writers will have it, of the fame fex. The ancient 
writers 
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writers of morality are full of encomtums on friend- 


thip ; while the poets and hiftorians abound with the 
brighteft examples of it. The > endthip of Achilics 
and Patroclu: 3, in Homer; of Nytas and Eurylas, in 
Virgil; and of David and Sonith ran in the Sacred 


Writings, fhew ree {trong an attachment may be form- 
ed by two pertfons of the fame fex, and to what a de- 
gree of enthufiafm this attachment is fometimes car- 
ried. The moderns, indeed, though they feem tu have 
abated of this enthufiafm, have not been able to ex- 
tinguifh it. Shining inftances may be produced from 
modern hiftory, of the force of friendfhip ; nor are our 
own timcs, degenerate as they are, entirely without 
them. Nay, fome of the ancients, on this head, go fo 
far as to fay, that we may be unjuft to others for the 
fake of our friend. 

This fentiment, however, is of the moft dangerous 
tendency, and ought always. to be oppo fed by the much 
founder maxim; Socrates is my friend, Plato is my 
friend, but trut hi is ftill my greater friend. There are 
two reafons in the nature of man, why friend thip fhould 
form fo confpicuous a part tin en charaéter. One iS, 
that even in the moft degenerate flate of the human 
race, there is a principle of benevolence and generofity, 
that prompts us to attachments to particular perfons, 
without any expeétation of bencfit from them ; ancthiee 
is, that every one finds himfelf fo much in need of a 
perfon in whom he can confide; he finds his joys fo 
much encreafed, and his forrows fo much alleviated, 
when fared by a fincere friend, that it is no wonder 
we find few perfons of fentiment without a perfon 
whom they call their friend. But, however advan- 
tageous it may be to have a finccre friend, it iS as 
cangerous to have a falfe one. Infidelity in friendfhip 
has been the foundation of many tragedies, and hiftory 
8 full of the fatal confequences w hich refult from it. 
The ftrongett friend thips are generally formed in youth, 
when we arc the icait capable “of chooling afriend 5 and 
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a greater misfortune cannot befall a generous youth, 
than to make a wrong choice, for fuch a one will find it 
a hard tafk to give up his friend, though he muft do it 
or be involved in his crimes. Try your friend before 
you choofe him, is the caution of all ages and nations; 
and Dr. Young illuftrates and enforces this caution in 
his ufual mafterly manner, where he fays “ friendfhip 
is the wine of life; but friendfhip new, is neither {trong 
nor fwveet.”” 
ae 


ON HISTORY. 
BR ISTORY is the foundation of all ufeful and ele- 
j 


gant knowledge ; it acquaints us with the tranf- 
actions and charaéters of mankind, from the remoteft 
periods of antiquity, to the prefent time; and gives us 
a knowledge of the moft diftant nations, as well as our 
own. It gives us a view of the powers of man, by 
fhewing in what manner he has improved, from the 
molt barbarous and favage ftate of foctety, to that ftate 
in which we now behold the mott polithed nations of 
Europe. What different piétures do the fame crea- 
tures exhibit, employed in hunting, fifhing, and making 
war on each other with the moft unrelenting cruelty ; 
and as we now view them, improving life with ufeful 
arts, and embellifhing it with ornaments and elegancies, 
fuited to a ftate of refinement ? Without hiftory man 
would have continued nearly inthe fame ftate in which 
he happened to be placed, tor want of thofe improve- 


ments which he can only receive by the contemplation’ 


of his own fpecies. But hiitory does not only improve 
the arts and add to the elegancics of life ; it is of the ut- 
moft confequence to the morals of mankind. It dif- 
plays in its account of every nation, how effential mo- 
rality and virtue are to the happinets of a ftate, and how 
conftantly vice and irreligion terminate in national 
ruin. This is not only a ufeful leffon to communities, 
but te individuals; for every man, as poets have ex- 
j preffed 
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preffed it, is a little kingdom, where, if the inferior 
powers and faculties of his body are in due fubje€étion 
to the fuperior powers and faculties of his foul, he is like 
a well governed ftate :—every part of the creature is in 
peace and tranquillity, confequently happy ; if, on the 
contrary, his inferior powers rebel againft the fuperior, 
there is the fame internal commotion in the individual 
as there is in a nation, when in a ftate of civil ¢onfufion. 

The fame hiftorv, therefore, which fhews that the 
happinefs of a nation depends on its virtue, informs us 
that the happinefs of individuals depend on the fame 
principle ; and that ruin will as certainly be the confe- 
quence of vice in an individual, as it is in the commu- 
nity at large. 


** The remaining Three Effays will be publifhed 
inour next. They are—on Government, on War, and 
on Peace. 





THE CHILD OF MISERY. 
A SIMPLE TALE. 






{ \NE evening in the fpring, as I was returning late 
' from a convivial circle, pafling the end of a dark 
alley in Fleet-ftreet, the accents of female mifery caught 
my ear. I ftopt and liftened, left it might be the ef- 
forts of fome artful villain to decoy, and then plunder, 
the unwary paffenger.—The moan was repeated, and 
in a tone fo natural, I was convinced of its being ex- 
cited by realanguifh. By the affiftance of a fingle lamp 
at the extremity, I explored this gloomy recefs, where 
I found a fhivering female half naked, and extended 
on the ftep of a deferted houfe. She raifed her languid 
head as I approached, and, in words {carcely articulate, 
fued for pity. The feelings of humanity were not dor- 
mant—the tear of fympathy bedewed my cheek: I left 
her, and flew to precure relief. 
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With the affiftance of two watchmen, fhe was con- 
veyed to a neighbouring houfe, where, after I had fa- 
tistied the proprietor, fhe was accommodated witha 
bed, and thofe refrefhments which were fuitable to her 
low ftate. She ftrove to thank me, and prefled my 
hand, but could not fpeak: promifing to fee her in the 
morning, I iett her to the enjoyment of that repole to 
which the feemed to have been long a ftranger. 

I kept my word, for I found myfelf interefted in 
her fate, and there was fomething in her air which be- 
fpoke her not a-kin to the vulgar. It was eleven o’clock 
when I called, but illnefs had incapacitated her for 
rifing, and fhe was ftillin bed. I fent a meffage up, 
and was immediately admitted. The curtains were 
undrawn at the foot of the bed, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of beholding her features : the remains of beauty 
were ftill vifible in her wan face, and her eyes, though 
now dim, feemed once to have fparkled with the rays 
of phaneagt de In a faint voice {he thanked me for my 
Kindnefs ; I drew near, and fat down by the fide of the 
bed: * oh fir,’ faid fhe, ‘* if you have a daughter or 
a ifter, tor whofe welfare you are anxious, warn them 

the "eaithlels of your fex, and fave them from im- 
pending danger; or fhould they deviate from the path 
of virtue, yet att not with too fevere a harfhnets— 
Alas! IT had no friend to thelter me, not one to pity a 
frail unfortunate ; a cruel betrayer of an unfufpeéting 
heart, and a rigid ringers. 3 father, have configned 
me, a fad préy to lafting mifery, to vice, to infamy, and 
pollution : but my race is ship ran, the ftream of life 
ebbs faft, and the dark grave will foon afford an eternal 
afylum from anguith and from infult.” 

Durimg this {peech every faculty of my foul was agi- 
tated. Good God !”’ thought I, “ is it poilible ? {ure 
it cannot—yet her voice,” | gazed at her—** her features 
too er beg your pardon, madam, may I crave your 
name ?7—# My name, fir? I have long concealed that, 
but you are my friend, fuch you have proved yourlelf, 
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and therefore have a right to afk—it is Louifa Rainf- 
forth.’’—“ Louifa Rainstorth! Oh my boding heart! the 
fifier of my beft friend, fir Charles! Do you not recol- 
le€t me, madam ?”’—** No, fir,’”’ faultered fhe—** Nor 
my brother Henry ?’’—I was too hafty, that name, 
lke an eleétric {park, overpowered her {pirits, and a 
fainting fic deprived her of fenfation—I rang for af- 
fiftance, reprobating in the fevereft terms my own un- 
conquerable feelings. Two female fervants entered, 
and, confcious of the impropriety of my prefence, I 
quitted the room, nor returned til 1 was affured of her 
recovery. 

Some two years ago my brother had paid an unfuc- 
eetsful fuit to the affections of this devoted child of mi- 
fery ; but, with a noble’ franknefs worthy of imitation, 
fhe declined his proffered love, affuring him that her 
affeétions were pre-engaged. His favoured rival he 
never difcovered, but purchafing a commiffion in the 
army, retired in difguft to the continent. 

A tinge of faint {carlet befpread her cheek when I 
re-entered the room.—“ For this, fir, I was not pre- 
pared; I expeéted not in my laft moments to ‘mect 
thife whofe every look muft prove a keen reproach.” 
I took her hand, entreating her to be compofed, and 
affuring her that no affiftance in my power to adminif- 
ter fhould be wanting. She raifed my hand to her lips 
—¢ You are too generous, I merit not fuch kindnets, 
but your benevolence will not lofe its reward.” —Had 
not a removal threatened fpeedy diffolution, I would 
have conveyed her to a more commodious fituation ; 
but her extreme illnefs induced me to abandon the 
thought: I therefore left her, with a ftriét charge to 
the miltrefs of the houfe to fupply her with what was 
requifite, and in my way home called upon a medical 
gentleman of my acquaintance, whom | immediatcly 
dilpatched to her relief. 

During my abfence, the following letter from my 
brother had arrived : 
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“ DEAR FRANK, 
“Since my laft I have been driven to the verge of 
madnefs. Frederick Lovell, a young gentleman of 
family and fortune, with whom I had formed a clofe 
intimacy, died four days ago. He was wounded in the 
jaft fkirmith, and for two months dragged on a painful 
exiftence, during which time an infuperable weight 
depreffed his {pirits: I urged him to impart the caufe, 
but he always waved the fubjeét till, on his death-bed, 
he revealed the dreadful truth—-Oh God! my brother, 
can I relate the fad tale ? Frederick Lovell, the friend 
of my heart, was the betrayer of innocence! the fe- 
ducer of Louifa Rainsforth!—Oh, my Louifa! had& 
thou liftened to my fond intreaty, we had both been 
happy, but now ftern mifery muft overwhelm us both, 
The dying agonies of my friend could fcarce reftrain 
the wild emotions of my foul upon this difcovery : but 
Frederick knew not of my love, and his laft moments 
claimed refpeét. With his dying breath he befought 
me to proteét his deferted Louifa—And protect her [ 
will! I'll feek her through the world; if yet the lives 
fhe fhall be mine, and happinefs may ftill be ours. Do 
you, my brother, fly to her affiftance; tell her the fad 
cataftrophe of her perjured lover, and tell her that her 
Henry fill fighs for her affe€tions. 
“ Do not fail in your exertions, and tranfmit imme- 
diately the refult. 
‘¢ Believe me ever yours, 
sHENRY #74534, 


? 


Would to God [ could have fatisfactorily anfwered 
this melancholy epiftle. I next day vifited Mifs Rainf- 
forth, and, from an increafing debility of frame, found 
her much worfe than on the one preceding: fhe, how- 
ever, feemed glad to fee me, and, with a mild refigna- 
tion in her countenance, feemed rather to court than 
fhun approaching death. I informed her of the letter 
from my brother, and the news which it eee 
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her eyes were fteeped in tears during the recital, and 
clafping her hands, fhe exclaimed, “* Thou, dear de- 
ceiver ! thou art now no more! May that divine Be- 
ing whom thou haft fo oft invoked to witnefs thy vio- 
Jated vows, have crowned thy repenting moments with 
mercy, and received thee to his bofom!”’ I followed 
the pious ejaculation with as fincere an ** Amen,”’ as 
ever iffued from the breaft of man. 

When the tumult of her forrows were over, fhe ex- 

reffed a with to fee her father and her brother. “ Per 
haps,” faid fhe, “ my father might relent were he to be 
informed of my fad ftate; perhaps he might confent to 
breathe forgivenefs, and foothe, with a father’s tender- 
nefs, the laft ftruggles of an expiring daughter —my 
brother too—he loved me with aila brother’s fondnefs, 
and would not, though a foul vietim of difhonour, treat 
me with cruelty. Alas! "tis long fince 1 faw him, 
and I thould like once more to behold him ere my eyes 
clofe for ever.” 

I immediately intimated my intention of going to her 
father: I took my leave, and hiring a poft-chaife, 
reached his feat on the fame evening. 

Knowing him to be one of thofe fevere ftoics who, 
rigidly adhering to the ftriét principles of honour them- 
felves, view, with a fcornful eye, the leaft deviation 
from her paths; I refolved to exert all the little elo- 
quence I poffeffed in behalf of his unhappy child — 
Fortunately fir Charles was at home; he, I knew, 
would affift me. 1 was received with every mark of 
friendfhip and efteem, but, when I explained the mo- 
tive of my errand—* Forbear, fir,’’ faid the old man, 
“I charge you to let me hear no more of that; fhe is 
no child of mine, let her perifh when and where fhe 
may.” I entreated him to hear me, affuring him that 
Dr. L had given her over, and that he ought to 
confider it as the dying requeft of a repentant daughter. 
—Spite of his apathy the paternal tear —— In his 
eye: [ perfevered in my fuit, but all my efforts fell 
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fhort of the defired effect ; he abruptly broke from me, 
exclaiming, “{ forgive, but I cannot, will not fee 
her !”’—My poor fricnd, almoft as much diftreffed as 
his fuffering fifter, in vain endeavoured to move his 
father to compliance; he gave him permiffion to vifit 
his fifter, bade him affure her of his forgivenets, but 
firmly refolved never more to behold her.—Sir Chailes 
and I fet off next day, and, when we arrived in town, 
found Louifa fomewhat better than I left her, but not 
fufficiently amended to promife recovery : the fanguine 
expectations of hope had raifed her {pirits, but they 
were raifed only. to fuffer depreffion. Between fuch a 
brother and fuch a fifter, 1 fhall not attempt to de- 
{cribe the interview; the pencil of imagination may 
paint it, but the pen cannot do it juftice: they whole 
feelings vibrate at the tender touch of fympathy, may 
behold it in glowing colours, and for the reit of the 
world I heed not its approbation. 

I will leave them together, while I briefly inform 
my readers, that, from the moment of difcovering the 
fault which, 


** Becaufe fhe loved, and was a woman,”’ 


poor Louifa had been guilty of, fhe was banifhed from 
the no longer friendly manfion of her only parent. 
Driven for fhelter to the metropolis, after parting with 
every trinket to procure a fad fubfiftence, fhe, whofe 
foul originally fpotlefs as a cherub’s form, had, bya 
regular gradation of obtrufive vice, arrived at that fum- 
mit of agonizing mifery on which I found her. Her 
brother had in vain attempted to difcover her retreat; 
fhe had changed her name, and ail his refearches were 
fruitlefs. 

Her father’s refufal deeply affeéted her fpirits, but 
the bleffed him for his forgivenefs, and refigned herfelf 
to the proteétion of that Being who never turns a deaf- 
ened ear tothe repentant finner. After lingering three 
days, during which her brother or myfelf were f{carcely 
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ever abfent, fhe beftowed a dying benediétion on -all 
around, and we witneffed the final figh of this poor 
viétina of parental cruelty. 

Scarce had the pulfation of life ceafed to vibrate when 
—my blood chills while memory delineates the fcene— 
her too late relenting father arrived, and, haftily enter- 
ing the room, beheld, with horror in his looks, all that 
remained of what was once his daughter. When con- 
vinced of her death, the poor mamiac confined in the 
valls of Bethiehem, is lefs an objeét of terror or of pity, 
than was the father of Louifa: wild phrenzy glared in 
his aged eyes,and, in a paroxy{m of defpair, he threw him- 
felf on the bed which fuftained the lifelefs corfe, kifed 
her cold cheek, and a thoufand times implored that for- 
givenefs he had fo long refufed to grant. In the midft 
of our vain endeavours to calm his diftraéted foul, as 
if fate had cefpaired of rendering us fufficiently mifer- 
able, another wretch appeared —My unhappy brother, 
without waiting for an anfwer to his letter, had taken 
the carlieft conveyance to London, and traced me from 
my lodgings to the fad {pot where friendihip and hu- 
manity claimed my attendance. When the dreadful 
fpeétacle ftruck his aftonithed fight, he gazed for a 
moment—it was too much for his tired {pirits to fup- 
port: without uttering a word, he funk lifelefs to the 
ground.——I_ can no more—defcription lofes her pow- 
er, and J muft draw a veil over diftrets fo complicated 
and acute. 

The body of Louifa was conveved to the country 
whither her fad mourners atten ded. On the evening 
of her funeral the inhabitants of the adjoining village 
itrewed the ** church-way path > with flowers, for fhe 
had been kind and liberal to them, and in her earlier 
years, w hen innocence and plenty crowned the opening 
profpeét, many of the fons and daughters of poverty 
blefled h er b unteous hand, and pr offered prayers for 
lafting peace —for long years of happinefs and honour. 
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Alas! thofe prayers were difregarded !——Farewel thou 
cear departed one! may no rude ruftic infult thy me- 
mory ; nor the unfeeling prude wit with a difdain- 
ful eye, thy fepulchre ! ‘In the wide manfion of eternal 
joy, thou art now in poffeffion of that happine{s denied 
thee upon earth, and thou fhalt enjoy it for ev er, free 
from the fears cf mifery and diftreds. 

A marble tablet, bearing the following infcription, 
has been placed by her difconfolate father over the fa. 


mily vault. 


Sacred to the Memory 
of 
LOUISA RAINSFORTH, 
the Child of Mifery ; 
Who fell 
a timelefs Viétim 
to falfe Honour 
and parental Severity. - 


A fettled gloom, which change of company and fitu- 
ation has not been able to difpel, has taken place in my 
brother’s mind; and the defponding father of Louifa 
will not long furvive the lofs he has fuftained. 

May ay this * fimple tale” o operate as a ufeful memento 
ts parental harienet 5 may it inculcate the value of fe- 

e virtue, rue teach future fathers to fhelter rater 


‘an expote their erring offspring 
CARLOS. 
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with a paffion inconfiftent with her former views of 
religious retirement. 

Notwithftanding the apparent freedom left to novices 
to alter their intentions, it is, in faét, as unfafe as it 1s 
rare. This young novice manifefted no fymptoms of 
relu€tance in purfuing her original vocation, and pre- 
parations were made for the awful ceremony of taking 
the laft folemn vow to renounce the world. On fuch 
occafions it is the cuftom to throw open the gates of the 
convent, in order to fatisfy the public that the ladies 
within them are equally at liberty to quit them alto- 
gether, or to continue within its walls. When the day 
arrived, which was to feal her doom, and refign her for 
ever to the oe relations and friends affembled, 
as is ufual, be prefent on the occafion. In the 
peep the Gatcemmin young gentleman, who 
was difputing with heaven the fair viétim. 

After a folemn exhortation from the pulpit, that now 
the final moment was arrived when fhe was to devote 
herfelf to God, abandoning all fublunary confiderations, 
as well as all ties of affe€tion, or of blood, or inftantly to 
quit the holy place the then inhabited, for ever; the 
firetched out her hand to the youth, who advanced 
quickly to receive it, and hurrying her direétly from 
the church; while the pricfts, the nuns, her relations, 
and the people, ftood motionlefs with arannnape enicleoan 


happy pair got foon fafely to a place where they were 
married i. 








THE DRAMA. 





Let the vain tyrant fit amidft his guards, 

His puny grecn-room wits and venal bards, 

Who meanly tremble at the puppet’s frown, 

And for a play-houfe freedom lofe their own. 
CHURCHILL. 


DRURY LANE. 





CHEAP LIVING. 


Oétober 21, A new comedy was brought forward on 
this evening, entitled CHEap Livinc. As this play 
is now printed and publifhed, we fhall combine our 
literary with our dramatic opinions. 

The chara¢éters are thus {pecified : 

Old Woodland, Mr. Suett; Young Woodland, 
Mr. C. KemMBLE; Scatter, Mr. PALMER; Spunge, 
Mr. BANNISTER; Farmer Cole, Mr. Dowron; 
Wiliam Mr. TRUEMAN; Sir Edward Bloomly, Mis. 
Jorpan; Mrs. Scatter, Milfs Pope, Stella, Mis 
STEWART; Elinor Bloomly, Miis De C AMP. 

There is not any thing extraordinary in this piece. 
Elinor Bloomly goes abroad, and young Woodland de- 
bauches her. Spunge meets Elinor at a watering place, 

and by refcuing her from the libidinoufnets of Scatter, 
gains the efteem of Sir Edward, her brother. Sir Ed- 
: are d, on repairing to Old Woodland, finds the pau 

bis father preferved by the younger Woo djand, 
Ww leita he parted with Elinor at Marfeilles. This leads 
to an expl: anation, and Elinor is afterwards married to 
Young Woodland. 


Sir bi ward is a fine forward boy, and he was s adimi- 


yably perfonated by Mrs. Jordan. We do nota pprove 
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of ufing an audience to the fight of female performers 
jn male attire ; but we do not think that any other than 
Mrs. Jordan woald have fuftained this charaéter. Nor do 
we confider the charaéter itfelf as mapped and unna~ 
tural. We with, on the contrary, that it was not to be 
found in life. Spunge is new to the ftz ige. Itis given 
in Rey ynolds’s beit ftyle It — the jet of the play : 
and by living upon every body and nobody, elicits the 
art -of mp L ving | ! The comedy is replete with in- 
ftruction to the fighers for fafhionable li fe. But, with 
all thefe qualities, it creates no intereft on the ftage. 
Here, it is cold, unconnected, and artificial. We feel 
nd part in the feats of Sir Edward, no fympathy in 
the diftreffes of E! linor, no contempt for the villainy of 
Scatter, and nothing but laughter for Spunge. 

As to Elinor, fome critics miftake this charaéter ; 
fhe is not an apology for feduétion, But fhe is (what 
we believe of many more!) an example of a mind, 
that could not be for ever contaminated by the commif. 
fin of one error, however grievious that error might 
be. Mr. Reynolds has that liberality of thinking, 
which is the charaéteriftic of benevolent minds ; and 

vho will fay, after ell, that a liberal morality is not beft 
ia peed, both to human infirmities and to human hap« 
pine! (5 3 
N, », —Bannificr too noify in Spunge. Charles 
rather touched—he aéted with De Camp; 





and ti 


this lady was not defective in Elinor. Suett was 
ductt, 


FAST ASLEEP.—A new Farce. 


Alas, alas !—moft unhappily for Deputy Birch—the 
audience were not faft afleep during the reprefentation 


of his farce. However, th ey flumbered : and like all 
nen who have Meals partially fleeping, whenever they 
ay ok e 


ce, It was to exprefs their difapprobation of what 
he 4 a, r Pa | y 


had pafed, in a@ very peevifh manner indeed. At 
P p3 length, 
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length, gentle reader, they did juft as we fhould have 
done. Irritated by repeated ftarts, at a time when they 
were difpofed to reft, they became very angry, and ex- 
preffed their anger rather ftrongly. The Deputy could 
not brunt it; and he retired. 

It is proper to remark, that — materials might have 
made fomething more lafting than puff 

November gth. We were on this night prefented 
with the tragedy of GEoRGE BARNWELL. 


MRS. SIDDONS’s MILLWOOD 


Is not quite what we could with: fhe feldom /osks the 
charaéter. And fhe appears rather too old for the eter- 
nal intrigues of her part. This tragedy is {uch a fa- 
vourite with the town, and its moral is fo good, that we 
wonder it is not oftener performed. As it may chance 
to come in turn more frequently, we hope that Mrs. 
Siddons will not haftily ore over this hint. With 
whatever difadvantage fhe may contend, it is in her 
power to give Milwo od more effe€tually ; nor will the 
hefitate in the endeavo ur, I £ fhe recolleéts but for a mo- 
ment, how much depends upon the reprefentation of 
that woman. The ftory is well worthy of her talents 

and ul e impreffion which it muft leave on the eudictiés 
s of the utmoft importance to the community, 


A TRIP TO THE NORE 


Suceceded this affeéting play. 
The charaéters are “ rincip _ failors. 
7 


We are fenfible that occafiona | pieces, like the pre- 
fent, are feldom expofed to the feverity of criticifm 
At the fame time we cannot but lament, that the event 
which is here meant to be celcbrated, did not extort a 
more brilliant effufion of genius. For any agrecable 
intricacy of plot, we were by no means folicitous: but 
ludicrous incidents, and fpirited dialogue, we did cer- 
tainly expect. In both we were difappointed. Seldom, 
indeed, 
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. . T 
indeed, did our countenance, or the countenances o 


the audience, exhibit the light of approbation: never? 
never, the genuine fparkle of mirth. Mr. Bannifter, 
though his charaéter was the fupport of the piece, felt 
little in his penfioner. 

Of the fcenery, although pompoufly defcribed in the 
bills, we can fay but little; and the hornpipe of Del 
Caro has been too often repeated to attraét. 

The Mufic from Atwood, fimple, chafte, harmoni- 
ous, contributed much to the favourable reception of 
the whole. And what Briton could look undelighted, 
on fcenes fo foothing to his pride, and fo congenial to 
his heart ? 

B. 

November 15. THE GAMESTER. The celebrity 
of the aétors (Beverley, Mr. KeEmBLE; and Mrs. 
Beverley by Mrs. Stppons) muft apolog? ze for the 
intrufion of thefe remarks. 

Of Mrs. Siddons it is unneceffary to fpeak, for we 

can {peak in the languag re of praife only. T he powers 
of this aétrefs are yet in their full vigour ; and to thoie 
of the rifing generation who are yet unacquainted with 
her excellence, we would recommend, earnefily, and 
immediately, an attentive contemplation of her abi- 
lities. 

KEMBLE’S BEVERLEY. 


It is difficult to fay any thing of her brother. He 
is admired by the many—the connoifleurs ; by thofe 
who are artifict: illy made, and thofe who are th e makers 
of art; by thofe who form themfelves, per rule, and 
by thofe who obey rules formed: by thofe who pre- 
fume to judge for all ; by thofe who dare not, and by 
thofe wh 9 cannot judge for themfelves. Thefe are a 
formidable body ; they helm the ton. But we are un- 
fathionable, and muft be rude encugh to oppofe them. 
Mr. Kemble is séesr favourite, and he deferves to be 
eg eange ; 


»; for he is, indeed, the very model of art. He is 
guided 
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guided by every thing but nature. Whatever he may 
effe€t in fome parts, Where ftratagem is a virtue, and 
coldnefs a grace, he does nothing in Beverley—a part of 
HArong feel ne, tod real fy mpathy. Thefe are qualities 
which he does not poffefs, or he thinks fit to fubdue 
them. His eye is good; but his countenance has very 
little variety : tw ) or three upliftings of the brow, a 
certain twitt of the mouth, and a fignific ant turn of the 

head, is the moft that he can do in this line, and thefe 
are on all occafions dayne. His delivery is all ftudy. 
Even the imple language of the Gamefter, which is 
perfe€tly colloquial, | comes from Kemble with all the 
trut of blank verfe. He would do better to take ex- 
ample by Murray, who, knowing the true workings of 
nature, has read the harfh periods of Shylock, into 
chafte, and common Bromsle Kembie is in the op- 
pofite : he watches his fentences, he rounds them pret- 
tily ; and when he thinks that he can give them with 
tafe, he gives them fo the audience.—T he perfon with 
whem he aéts is forgotten. He has a hand for this 
| ney: a knee for that, and a groan for the other. 
And this kind of a&ting, is by fome compared to Gar- 
rick’ s! 

PALMER made too much of S/xkely. And i hope, 
for the credit of this theatre, that AICKEN will relin- 
quifh the part of Yarvis. is an old man! Charles 
Kemble did Lewfon—but he is the brother ot Mrs. 
Siddons! More’s the pity There is ro refemblance 
to be found in their perfons, and certes there is none in 
their adiings. The fit o-vuhat is the ? every thing 
every thing that is excellent in acting. ‘The broth Ler— 
what is he ? nothing : verily notling. We have heard 
that we might add—* and altogether vanity.” 

The houfe was more refpectably filled than we ree 
member to have feen it for fome time. The Gamefter 
will always attraét, while a Siddons fhall be touna to 
fupport It, 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Mrs. Crawford, “ her brows o’crhung with laurels 
nobly won,’’ has once more come forward to affert her 
claims to favour with the mournful queen. She fe- 
\c€ted for her re-appearance the part of Lady Ran- 
colph; which formerly acquired freth intereft from 
her reprefentation. ‘Though her perfonification of the 
woeful matron, difplayed not to us ail the excellence 
we could have wifhed, yet it ferved to fhew what the 
extent of her powers had once been. Her ‘ was he 
alive?” never operated more powerfully on the hearts 
of the audience. Time, however, aided by calumny 
and misfortunes, has robbed her of moft of the excel- 
lences which, at one time, fhe poffeffed; but though her 
talents ceafe to captivate, they ftill retain fufficient 
charms to raife our admiration. The rus are a me- 
lancholy monument of the ancient magnificence and 
{plendour of the faéric. 


JOHNSTON. 


Johnfion, better known under the appellation of the 
“Scotch Rofcius,”” made his tirft appearance on the Lon- 
don Boards, this evening, in the character of Douglas. His 
name has fo frequently been followed by the moft ful- 
fome panegyrics, as to operate very prejudicially to his 
firft performance. For, we are convinced, that the 
greater part of the audience went away highly difap- 
pointed. His perfon is flender, but genteel ; his face, 
handfome ; his voice is good, but badly managed. His 
action was much too redundant and unmeaning; and 
his judgment very defective. He may fill fecond-rate 
characters refpectably; but his talents will require 

much 
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much cultivation before he can give confequence to the 
higher walks of the drama. 

Murray’s Old Norval was a highly finifhed perform. 
ance. We have taken notice of it in his Memoirs, 
and, therefore, conceive it unneceffary to examine it 
ninutely. We have only to obferve, that we have no 
reafon to retraét from the opinion we there delivered. 
His acting, on this night, equalled our moft fanguine 
expectations, and convinced us, that, whatever his abi- 
Jities might be in other lines, in thzs he is without a 
rival. 

MADAME MARA. 

Either the fignoras do not fucceed at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Harris is gone quite out of his way, or this great 
lady is not fo imperious as we have thought her—for 
fhe is now to be feen at play-houfe prices 5 and when- 
ever the /winifh multitude fhall think it worth their 
moncy to fee her. Madame Mara has been Po/ly to 
the Beggar’s Opera, and Rofina ; fometimes, i it is true, 
afpiring to a country g girl, as Rofetta in Love in a Vil- 
lage. Her dialogue is ‘foreign, fomething like the Eng- 
lith of the Gurnfey- women; and we could not diftin- 
guifh her finging : it was, however, melodious. She 


will, probably, ftand a little longer. 


JEALOUS WIFE. 


Mrs. Abington this evening appeared, for the firt 
time, in Mrs. Oakley. Her reprefentation of the cha- 
racter was far from perfect. She was fuccefsful only 
where grace and eafe were required; but im the more 
{prightiy and ammated {cenes, the failed of fuccefs. 

Murray was the fubht itute of Pope in Mr. Oakley. 
His performance of the part was highly chafte and 
gentlemanly. He gave to the humsovotts paffages their 
full effeét ; and, to the tender, every requifite fenfibi- 
lity. 


MURRAY'S 
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MURRAY’S SHYLOCK,. 


Merchant of Venice (dy command.) 

There is not a part in the drama more difficult to 
delineate, than the fa of Venice. The various tran- 
fitions of feeling ; the fudden burfis of frenzy, grief, 
revenge, and defpair, which abound through the whole 
of the charaéter, renders a true reprefentation of it, a 
tafk truly intricate and laborious. 

We faw Mr. Murray’s Shylock the two firft even- 
ings he appeared before a London audience, and we 
beheld it with pleafure ; ; but we witneffed his pertorm- 
ance of it on this evening with increafed fatisfaction. 
A more matured know ledge of the part had qualified 
him for excellence. The critical nicety of his percep- 
tion, and the uncommon verfatility of his genius, render 
him the moft complete reprefentative of the charaéter 
that we have ever feen or heard of. The fordid de- 
hiberative mich of the ufurer; the hypocritical craft, 
and enfnaring wiles of the cunning Hebrew, the poig- 
nant grief of “the parent at the lofs “of his daughter, with 
the alternate joy of the remorfelefs villain at the dif- 
treffes of his bondman; and the anguifh of difappointed 
a were euthed by him in the highett degree of 

ramatic excellence. We with, however, he had been 
lel laboured in fome parts of the reprefentation. The 
ereatnefs of his exertions carried him, at times, a little 
beyond the bounds of propriety, and difplayed too much 
of the aéor. But his good fenfe will, doubtlefs, guard 
him againft the like error, when he may have occafion 
to repeat the character. 

Mifs Betterton was much too coarfe in the elegant 
and accomplifhed Portia. 

November 13. This evening produced a new after- 
piece, entitled an Escape 1NTO PRISON. We can- 
not frame a more benevolent with for the writer of this 

produétion, 
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produétion, than that it may ety efcape into the 
prifon of oblivion. 


Bur, 
We believe, nay, we are affured, that the ‘“ Efcape 
into Prifon”’ raifed fuch a “ Hue anp Cry, > fome 
time fin¢e at Drury Lane, as hardly to efcape from the 
clutches of an enraged audience. In plain words—this 
Escape INTO PRISON formerly made its appearance 
at Drury Lane theatre, under the title of the Hue and 
Cry. It was then the produce of Mrs. Inchbald. Jour- 
neyman Crofs, (for we underftand that he is employed 
at fo much per week, by the good folks of Covent Gar- 
Gen, to get up any thing in a hurry !) however, took 
into his head to repair the “ Efcape,’’ which he did by 
he interlineation of a few fongs, and produced it for 
eh e /upport of his e mployers, who are wonderfully fond 
of novelty. In the firit night of its reprefentation, we 
thought that the * hue and cry,” which was ratfed 
againft it by the audience of Covent Garden, would 
have urged itsefcape from the ftage. But it was forced 
a fecond night upon the town. We hope that it has 


now efcaped for ever J 


RORALTY THEATRE. 

W ELLCLOSE-SQUARE. 
This often-opened, and often-clofed theatre, is to 
pen in the courte of a few days, with confiderable im- 
pi rovements and decorations, under the m anagement of 
Mr. Macready, late of Covent Garden. [| Perh: ps the 
i!l-fortune of this houfe, is owing to the fad manner in 
which it has been fo repeatedly opened : we theretore 
learn with pleafure, that it is the defign of Mr. Mac 

y to render it deferving the public patronage. 











Literary Revict, 


Art. J. Three Memorials on French Affairs. Writ- 
tenin the Years 1791,1792, and 1793. By the late 
Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 3s. 6d. Riving- 
tons. 

NY produ€tion from the pen of Mr. Burke, mut 

ever be attended with intereft. Whatever might 

be the nature of. his prejudices, to thofe who diffent 
from his opinions, his acquaintance with hiftory was 
extenfive and deep, and his knowledge of mankind the 
refult of confiderable experience. But to thofe who think 
with Mr. Burke, thefe “* Memorials’’ have firong re- 
commendations. They exemplify his thoughts of the 
moft important ftages of the French revolution, and 
they afford the moft explicit evidence of that indepen- 
dance which ever accompanied his fentiments. We 
might extraét much from this able performance. His 
{ketch of the European powers; their interefts and dif- 
pofitions ; and the probable influence of French princi- 
ples on their refpe€tive inhabitants—a fketch which 
cannot be too often confidered, would alone fill this de- 
partment of our work. We muft, therefore, confine 
ourfelves to the following feleétions. 

Spirit and principle of the zew French intereft. 

“ In the modern world, before this time, there has been 
no inftance of this {pirit of general political faction, feparated 
from religion, pervading feveral countries, and forming a prin- 
ciple of union between the partizans in each. 


But the thing 
o 
is not lefs in human nature. 


The ancient world has furnifhed 
a {trong and ftriking inftance of fuch a ground for faction, full 
as powerful and full as mifchievous as our fpirit of religious 

Vor. II, Q 4 fyitem 
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fyitem had ever been, exciting in all the ftates of Greece (Eu- 
ropean and Afiatic) the mofi violent animofities, and the moft 
cruel and bluody perfecutions and profcriptions. Thefe an- 
cient faétions, in each commorwealth. of Greece, conneéted 
themfelves with thofe of the fame defcription in fome other 
ftates; and fecret cabals and public alliances were carried on 
and made, not upon a conformity of general political interefts, 
but for the fupport and aggrandizement of the two leading 
ftates which headed the aiiftocratic and democratic faétions, 
For, as in latter times, the king of Spain was at the head of a 
Catholic, and the king of Sweden of a Proteftant intereft, 
France, (though Catholic, aéting fubordinately to the latter) 
in the like manner the Lacedemonians were every where at 
the head of the ariftocratic interefts, and the Athenians of the 
democratic. The two leading powers kept alive a conftant 
cabal and confpiracy in every ftate, and the political dogmas 
concerning the conftitution of a republic, were the great inftru- 
ments by which thefe leading ftates chofe to aggrandife them- 
felves. Their choice was not unwife ; becaufe the intereft in 
opinions (merely as opinions, and without any experimental 
reference to their effects) when once they take ftrong hold of 
the mind, become the moft operative of all interefts, and in- 
deed very often fupercede every other.’’ 

“¢ This fyftem, as it has firft been realized, dogmatically as 
well as practically, in France, makes France the natural head 
of all factions formed on a fimilar principle, wherever they 
may prevail, as much as Athens was the head and fettled ally 
of all democratic factions, wherever they exified. The other 
fyftem has no head. 

“« This fyftem has very many partizans in every country in 
Europe, but particularly in England, where they are already 
formed into a body, comprehending moft of the ciffenters of 
the three leading denominations ; to thefe are readily aggre- 
gated all who are diffenters in character, temper, and difpofi- 
tion, though not belonging to any of their congregations—that 
is, all the reftlefs people who refemble them, of all ranks and 
all parties—Whigs, and even Tories—the whole race of half- 
bred fpeculators ;—all the Atheifts, Deifts, and Socinians ;— 
all thofe who hate the clergy, and envy the nobility,—a good 
many among the monied people ;—the Eafi Indians almoft to 
a man, who cannot bear to find that their prefent importance 
does 
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does not bear a proportion to their wealth. Thefe latter have 
united themfelves into one great, and in my opinion, formida- 
able club *, which, though now quiet, may be brought into 
action with confiderable unanimity and force.’’ 

“ The world of contingency and political combination is 
much larger than we are apt to imagine. We never can fay 
what may, or may not happen, without a view to all the aétu- 
al circumftances. Experience upon other data than thofe, is 
of all things the moft delufive. Prudence in new cafes can 
do nothing on grounds of retrofpeét. A conftant vigilance 
and attention to the train of things as they fucceflively emerge, 
and to aét on what they direét, are the only fure courfes. The 
phyfician that let blood, and by blood-letting cured one kind 
of plague, in the next added to its ravages.”’ 

“ From all thefe confiderations, and many more that crowd 
upon me, three conclufions have long fince arifen in my 
mind— 

“ Firft, that no counter-revolution is to be expected in 
France from internal caufes folely. 

“ Secondly, that the longer the prefent fyftem exifts, the 
greater will be its ftrength; the greater its power to deftroy 
difcontents at home, and to refitt all foreign attempts in fa- 
vour of thefe difcontents. 

“ Thirdly, that as long as it exifts in France, it will be the 
intereft of the managers there, and it is in the very effence of 
their plan, to difturb and diftraét all other governments, and 
their endlefs fucceffion of reflefs politicians will continually 
ftimulate them to new attempts. 

“* Princes are generally fenfible that this is their common 
caufe; and two of them have made a public declaration of 
their opinion to this effect. Againft this common danger, 
fome of them, fuch as the king of Spain, the king of Sardinia, 
and the republic of Berne, are very diligent in ufing defenfive 
meafures, 

“ If they were to guard againft an invafion from France, 
the merits of this plan of a merely defenfive refiftance might 

be fupported by plaufible topics; but as the attack does not 









* Originally called the Bengal Club, but fince opened, to 
perfons from the other prefidencies, for the purpofe of confo- 
lidating the whole Indian interett. 
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operate againft thefe countries externally, but by an internal 
corruption (a fort of dry rot); they who purfue this merely 
defenfive plan, againft a danger which the plan itfelf fuppofes 
to be ferious, cannot poffibly efcape it. For it is in the na- 
ture of all defenfive meafures to be fharp and vigorous under 
the impreffions of the firft alarm, and to relax by degrees; 
until at length the danger, by not operating inftantly, comes 
to appear as a falfe alarm; fo much fo, that the next menacing 
appearance will look lefs formidable, and will be lefs provided 
againft. But to thofe whoare on the offenfive, it is not necef- 
fary to be always alert. Poffibly it is more their intereft not to 
be fo. For their unforefeen attacks contribute to their fuccefs, 

“Tn the mean time a fyftem of French confpiracy is gain- 
ing ground in every country. This fyftem-happening to be 
founded on principles the moft delufive indeed, but the moft 
flattering to the natural propenfities of the unthinking multi- 
tude, and to the fpeculations of all thofe who think, without 
thinking very profoundly, muft daily extend its influence. A 
predominant inclination towards it appears in all thofe who have 
no religion, when otherwife their difpofition leads them to be 
advocates even for defpotifm. Hence Hume, though I can- 
not fay that he does not throw out fome expreffions of difap- 
probation on the proceedings of the levellers in the reign of 
Richard the fecond, yet affirms that the doctrines of ‘ohn Ball 
were * conformable to the ideas of primitive equality, which are 
engraven in the hearts of all men.” 

© Boldnefs formerly was not the charaéter of atheifts as 
fuch. They were even of a charaéter nearly the reverfe; they 
were formerly like the old Epicureans, rather an unterprifing 
race. But of late they are grown aétive, defigning, turbulent, 
and feditious. They are fworn enemies to kings, nobility, 
and priefthood. We have feen ali the academicians at Paris, 
with Condorcet, the friend and correfpondent of Prieftley, at 
their head, the mot furious of the extravagant republicans. 


Let us attend to the “ mercenary Burke,’ while 
fpeaking of thofe, by whom (as we are told) he “ was 
bought. — 

“* An expedition to free a brother fovereign from prifons 
was undoubtedly a generous and chivalrous undertaking. But 
the fpirit and generofity would not have been Iefs, if the po- 
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licy had been more profound, and more comprehenfive; that 
is, if it had taken in thofe confiderations, and thofe perfons, 
by whom, and, in fome meafure, for whom, monarchy exifts. 
This would become a bottom fora fy{tem of folid and perma- 
nent policy, and operations conformable to that fyftem. 

“ The fame fruitful error was the caufe why nothing was 
done to imprefs the people of France (fo far as we can at all} 
confider the inhabitants of France as a people) with an idea 
that the government was ever tu be really French, or indeed 
any thing elfe than the nominal government of a monarch, a 
monarch abfolute as over them, but whofe fole fupport was 
to atife from foreign potentates, and who was to be kept on 
his throne by German forces; in fhort, that the king of France 
was to be a viceroy to the emperor and the king of Pruffia. 

“ Tt was the firft time that foreign powers interfering in the 
concerns of a nation divided into parties, have thcught proper 
to thruft wholly out of their councils, to poftpone, to difcoun- 
tenance, to reject, and in a manner to difgrace the party whom 
thofe powers came to fupport. The fingle perfon of a king 
cannot be a party. Woe to the king who is himtelf his party ! 
The royal party with the king, or his reprefentatives as its 
head, is the reya/ caufe. Foreign powers have hitherto chofen 
to give to fuch wars as this, the appearance of a civil conteft, 
and not that of an hoftile invafion,”’ 

** What is to be done? 

“ It would be prefumption in me to do more than to make 
acafe. Many things occur. But as they, like all political 
meafures, depend on difpofitions, tempers, means, and exter- 
nal circumftances, for all their effeét, not being well affured of 
thefe, I do not know how to let luofe any fpeculations of mine 
on the fubjeét. The evil is ftated in my opinion as it. exifts. 
The remedy muft be where power, wifdom, and information, 
I hope are more united with good intentions than they can be 
with me. I have done with this fubje&, I believe for ever. 
It has given me many anxious moments for the two laft years. 
Ifa great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds of 
men will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings 
will draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will forward it; 
and then they who perfift in oppofing this mighty current in 
human affairs, will appear rather to refift the decrees of Pro- 
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vidence itfelf, than the mere defigns of men. They will not 
be refolute and firm, but perverfe and obftinate.”’ 


. 


Speaking of the different aétors in the revolution, 
Mr. Burke concludes—- 


“ Thefe are the farties. I have faid, and faid truly, that I 
know ofno neutrals, But asa general obfervation on this ge- 
neral principle of chufing neutrals on fuch occafions as the 
prefent, I have this to fay—that it amounts to neither more 
nor Jefs than this fhocking propofition—that we ought to ex- 
clude men of honour and ability from ferving their and our 
caufe; and to put the deareft interefts of ourfelves and our pof- 
terity into the hands of men of no decided charaéter, without 
judgment to chufe, and without courage to profefs any princi- 
ple whatfoever. 

** Such men can ferve no eaufe, for this plain reafon—they 
have no caufe at heart. They can at beft work only as mere 
mercenaries. They have not been guilty of great crimes; but 
it is only becaufe they have not energy of mind to rife to any 
height of wickednefs. They are not hawks or kites; they 
are only miferable fowls whofe flight is not above their dung- 
hill or hen-rooft. But they tremble before the authors of thefe 
horrors. They admire them at a fafe and refpeétful diftance. 
There never was a mean and abje& mind that did not admire 
an intrepid and dexterous villain.. In the bottom of their 
hearts they believe fuch hardy mifcreants to be’ the only men 
qualified for great affairs: if you fet them to tranfaét with fuch 
perfons, they are inftantly fubdued. They dare not fo much 
as look their antagonift in the face. They are made to be their 
fubjeéts, not to be their arbiters or controllers. 

‘¢ Thefe men to be fure can look at attrocious aéts without 
indignation, and can behold fuffering virtue without fympa- 
thy. Therefore they are confidered 4s fober difpaffionate men. 
But they have their paffions, though of another kind, and which 
are infinitely more likely to carry them out of the path of 
their duty. They are of a tame, timid, languid, inert temper, 
wherever the welfare of others is concerned. In fuch caules, 
as they have no motives to aétion, they never poffefs any real 
ability, and are totally deftitute of all refource. 

“ Believe a man who has feen much, and obferved fome- 
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that family of men. They are generally chofen, becaufe they 
have no opinion of their own; and as far as they can be got 
in good earneft to embrace any opinion, it is that of whoever 
happens to employ them (neither longer or fhorter, narrower 
or broader) with whom they have no difcuffion or confultation. 
The only thing which occurs to fuch a man when he has got 
a bufinefs for others into his hands, is how to make his own 
fortune out of it. The perfon he is to treat with, is not, with 
him an adverfary over whom he is to prevail, but a new friend 
he is to gain: therefore he always fyftematically betrays fome 
part of his truft. Inftead of thinking how he fhall defend his 
ground to the laft, and if forced to retreat, how little he fhall 
give up, this kind of man confiders how much of the intereft of 
his employer he is to facrifice to his adverfary. Having no- 
thing but himfelf in view, he knows, that in ferving his prin- 
cipal with zeal, he muft probably incur fome refentment from 
the oppofite party. His objet is to obtain the good will of 
the perfon with whom he contends, that when an agreement 
is made, he may join in rewarding him. I would not take 
one of thefe as my arbitrator in a difpute for fo much as a 
fifh-pond—for if he referved the mud to me, he would be fure 
to give the water that fed the pool to my adverfary. Ina 
great caufe, I fhould certainly wifh that my agent fhould pof- 
fefs conciliating qualities; that he fhould be of a frank, open, 
and candid difpofition, foft in his nature, and of a temper to 
foften animofities and to win confidence. He ought not to be 
a man odious to the perfon he treats with, by perfonal injury, 
by violenée, or by deceit, or, above all, by the dereliction of 
his caufe in any former tranfactions. But I would be fure 
that my negociator fhould be mine, that he fhould be as earnett 
in the caufe as myfelf, and known to be fo; that he fhould 
not be looked upon as a ftipendiary advocate, but as a prin- 
cipled partizan. In all treaty it is a great point that all idea 
of gaining your agent is hopelefs.”’ 


As to the fy/e of thefe ‘* Memorials,’’ though it has 
not the exuberance of his later productions, it is not def- 
titute of the beft qualities of fine writing, and it is ftill 
that of Mr. Burke. But whoever has readin his “ Re- 
flexions,’’ of what France would be ; and whoever fhall 
confult in thefe ‘* Memorials,” for the prefent firuation 
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of Europe, particularly that of Spain; if he do not 
award to Mr. Burke the credit of infpiration, he wiil at 
leaft believe, that he had lived— 


“ Till old experience did attain 
To fomething like prophetic ftrain.”’ 


= een ER 


Art. II. The Hiflory of the Reign of George the 
Third, King of Great Britain, &c. (from the Con- 
clufion of the Seventh Seffion of the Sixteenth Parlia- 
ment, in 1790, to the End of the Sixth Seffion of the 
Seventeenth Parliament, in 1796.) By Robert Mac- 
farlan, Ef. Vol. 1V. pp. 649. 9s. boards. Evans. 


™O thofe who have not the Annual Regifters, and to 
thofe who, having them, do not like the trouble of 
connecting and confolidating events, works of this kind 
are peculiarly ferviceable, Three volumes of this * Hif- 
tory” are already extant, with the reputation of ability 
and candour: in this fourth volume the conduét of the 
author has been differently efteemed. But we can dif- 
cern little ground for the charge. Mr. Macfarlan, in- 
deed, has been alarmed at the progrefs of French prin- 
ciples, and perhaps he expreffes that alarm, now and 
then, in terms rather unbecoming the hiftorian: but he 
is {till that friend to liberty, which he at firft profeffed 
to be—for he avows the fame principles ; and even ap- 
preciates the charaéter of Mr. Burke, in a way at which 
our republicans may not cavil. 





Axt. II. The Cafle of Barktholme. 3 vols. 128. 
fewed. Longman. 


E have never read, from an unknown pen, a 
nevel fo truly excellent as the one now before, 

us; it abounds in ftrokes of nature, feeling, and origi- 
nality. It carries the reader through a chain of inci- 
dents, 
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dents, at once interefting and probable ; and though, 
perhaps, there are more perfonages introduced than are 
ftriétly required for the conduét of the plot; their cha- 
ratters are all fo varied, and fo accurately depicted ; 
f formly fuftained, that it is impoffible to dwell f 
o uniformly fuftained, that it is impoflible to dwell for 
more than a mome it upon this fault. The fcenes in 
; v i, a 

fafhionable life are drawn with a pencil full of graces 5 
it has preferved a faithful refemblance, while it ele- 
vated the charaéter of the object which it copied We 
fee Leflies’ and Mifs Cochrans’ perpetually ; and it is 
a matter of furprife to us, that we have never till now, 
beheld them delineated in the pages of the inftructive 
novellift. 





Art. IV. A Defence of the French Emigrants. Ad- 
dreffed to the People of France. By Trophime Gerald 
De Lally-Tollendal. Tranjlated from the French, 
by Fohn Gifford, Efy. pp. 402. 5s. boards. Long- 


man. 


yy . ‘ 
HE energy and the beauty of this oration, have not 
fuffered by the pen of Mr. Gifford : and we could 
roduce many of its paffazes in fupport of this opinion. 
. Lt: 2 . 5 ’ i r . 
But in this we are limited to the following: 


which you have agreed to reduce the tyrants, of whom Robef- 
pierre was the chief,) finding, like Collot d’Herbois, the ac- 
tion of this kind of jufiice too flow, were engaged, at the mo- 
ment of their overthrow, in preparing a coup-de-main for the 
purpofe of purifying the pojtulation of Paris, in the fame man- 
ner as Collot wifhed to di/mifs that of Lyon; and in devifing 
the means of purging all the prifons at the fame inflant? Is it 
true, that thefe plans were found in memorials figned by Her- 
man and Barrere, and afproved by Robefpierre? Is all this 
true ? 

*¢ T may certainly defy any man to deny any one of thefe 
charges ; for, without having occafion to invoke the rivers 
which are flill flained with blood, the ruins which are {till 
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tmoking, the mourning and the lamentations of all France,-— 
they are the petitions of your own adminiftrators, the ha- 
rangues of your own tribunes, the reports of your committees, 
the decrees of your legiflators, the fentences of your judges 
—in fhort, it is what was faid and written by thofe montters 
during their reign, what has been faid and written by all of 
you who dethroned and punifhed them, that I have literally 
tranfcribed. 

“ Well, then, good heavens! Will they fill dare to declare 
us guilty for having abandoned the country in which fucha 
fate was referved for us? A country in which we were 
placed between judges, who invented fulfe confpiracies to pro- 
mote our death, members of the government, who, in concert 
with the judges, drew up the reports of thefe falfe confpiracies; 
anda convention \which armed them both with fanguinary de- 
crees/ A country in which all our brethren, who remained or 
returned, were thus refigned, by the three powers, legiflative, 
executive, and judiciary, to the caprice of all the gaolers, and 
to the daggers of all the affaffins! A country in which not one 
of our relations, not one of our friends, not one perfon of pro- 
perty, not one virtuous man would have been ipared, if the 
tyrants themielves had not been ftopped in the midft of their 
bloody career! Will they fill dare, by adding derifion to fee 
rocity, by infulting reafon as well as human nature, to repeat, 
that we ba fe yy refufed to take uft arms in defence of cur country, 
and our property expofed to danger ; when, by the bafeft of all 
perfidy, ota came in the night, during our fleep, to take from 
us all our arms, and that for the exprefs purpofe of preventing 
us from defending not only our country, not only our /roperty, 
but our lives, but the lives of our mothers, our wives, and our 
daughters! And yet, how many of us, even when thus dif- 
armed, rafhly braved the danger tothe laft! How many efcaped, 
by a miracle, from the gloom of the dungeon, and from the 
hands of the executioner ! 

« Republicans, again anfwer me; for ’tis in'vain that I en- 
deavour to ftop. I feel, that in the difcuffion of fuch queflions 
as thefe,.a man muft not expect to remain matter of himfelf. 
I can fcarcely breathe. | My heart is not vaft enough to con- 
tain all the fentiments that prefs upon it; they muft have 
vent, Woe unto me, if, amidft the burning agitation of my 
bofom, I fhould beftow a fingle thought upon myfelf ! But I 
fee, I follow that {warm of unhappy and innocent perfons, de- 
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fpoiled of all that nature and the laws had given them; torn 
alike from the objeéts of their affections and the potfeffion of 
theic property ; banithed from a country which none of them 
had otfended, and to the fervice of which moft of them had 
devoted their days; ftill purfued from one atylum to another; 
given up by perfidy; abandoned by cowardice; rejected by 
bafenefs ; lofing all hope of peace in proportion as that hope 
is ftrengthened in the minds of the reft of mankind, and det- 
tined foon to find no refuge, but at the extremity of the world, 
‘Then all their fufferings, all their anguifh, all the varied grief 
and indignation which they experience, crowd upon my mind, 
and I fay to myfelf, that. if the gulph of defpair is to clofe upon 
them for ever; if an eternal triumph is to be granted to this 
prodigy of iniquity, it muft be acknowledged that the world 
was made tu become a prey tocrime, and that the fmall number 
of virtuous men, who are fcattered over this fcene of enormities, 
have nothing left but to fhut themfelves up like Timon in a 
folitary cave, to break off all commerce with the human race, 
and never to think of men but to load them with malediétions. 
Republicans, anfwer me !”’ 


We could with pleafure extol this produ€tion—but 
we think that we could not do it in a manner more juft 
and forcible, than by ratifying for ourfelves, the decla- 
rations of the author. 


“ T have juft re-anijmated thefe Jaft cries, thefe fmothered 
lamentations, thefe forgotten rights ; I have juft colleéted them 
all in a produétion of which nothing can impede the courte, 
nor diminifh the ftrength; in a produétion which no future 
era will reject, and which even the prefent generation will 
not brave with impunity.’” 





Art. V. The Country Parfon, a Poem: By Fohn 
Bidlake, B. A. pp. 29. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 


HE poetry of Mr. Bidlake is not unknown to the 
public: but, in this inftance, he affumes another 
charaéteriftic—namely, humour. Here, however, as 
before; 
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before, he is chiefly defcriptive: we fhall give a few 
{pecimens from the poem. 


THE WITCH OF THE HAMLET. 





«¢ Near by a folitary wood there ftands 

A cot, by witch once own’d, decrepid, old; 
Rheum in her eyes, with palfy fhook her hands ; 
Much to her cat fhe mumbled, much would fcold.”” 


Proceed we to the VILLAGE CLERK, than whoma 
more redoubtable fellow has never been prefented to 
our view: 


‘¢ But who in humble verfe fhall dare relate 

The pride of clerk, who finger’s feat afcends ? 
The pfalm he names, and pitches all in ftate, 
And to the quire melodious aid he lends ; 

Where, each difdaining to be loft, nor blends 
With other voice his own Stentorian founds ; 

The {creaming treble thrill with bafe contends ; 
Loud for pre-eminence fierce frife- abounds ; 
Difcord prefides, and difmal difcord all confounds. 


A man he is of afpeét prim—demure, 
Nor of importance {mall himfelr he deems, 
And full of holy zeal for doétrine pure ; 
And often high difputes he holds ‘gainit {chemes 
Of all whom he mott heretic efteems, 
And thinks we ne’er fhall thrive tijl all fhall burn, 
Or who from church diffents, or who blafphemes. 
And much he fears, leit fatal days return, 
When bloody men fhall caufe both church and flate te 
mourn. 
Nor aught can e’er his mufcles difcompofe, ° 
That, rufted by difufe, ail joke defy ; 
When ftarch and folemn, he to wedding goes, 
Nor heeds the looks of ruttic, leering fly : 
Yet he himfelf can jeft in method dry; 
3ut cautious then recals the truant {mile, 
Left he may loofe accuftom’d dignity. 
Thus many a dunce more dull, by artful wile, 
Wifdom affects, and gaping ignorance can beguile, ” 
Nor 
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Nor be his garb forgot; whate’er relates 

To man pompofe does pomp acquire thereby ; 

The folemn cuils that cover learned pates 

Do ever vulgar wigs by far outvie: 

And duil is he who cannot well defcry 

The wearer’s character from wig alone ; 

And even when the parfon’s felf was nigh, 

Our clerk in ftate fill undiminifh’d fhone ; 

But he by garb is lefs than felf-complaicence known.” 


Having defcribed the fimplicity of his ** Country 
Parfon,’’ the poet taketh a peep at the eity, and there 
difcoveret'1 a contraft. 


THE CITY PRIEST. 


“ Ah! how unlike is he to city prieft, 
With kerchief white, and fmaitly powder’d hair; 
hat does the ears of fimp’ring ladies feaft, 
And wears the di’mond ring on hand fo fair ; 
And minces every word with nicedt care, 
And brings from theatre each phrafe genteel, 
Till nymphs, delighted, him fo {weet declare 
The prettieft preacher, who at once can fteal 
Their hearts, and wake both mortal love, and holy zeal. 


Our good vicar, however, is not without his perplexi- 


ties: for 


“Vain his hope, who in this toilfome life, 
Would {mooth uninterrupted pleafures find. 
From ficknefs, and from yearly teeining wife, 
Some flying clouds will crofs the happieit mind ; 
Care, like its fhadow, follows joy behind: 
The nation’s wealth, by fome ’tis underftood, 
From population fprings: our lady kind 
With annual prefent multiplies her brood ; 
And, patriotic, labours for the public good. 
Then fad perplexities will intervene 
Of tithes withheld, and of vexatious law. 
A modus here obtrudes his hopes between ; 
lis dues may fail, his bargains havea flaw, 
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His rights an artful litigant withdraw ; 

Repairs exacted, chimney giv’n to {moke; 

And much expence which prudence n’er forefaw. 

For ills on ills will temper {mooth provoke, 

And little rubs will fometimes gall the marriage yoke. 


But 


“ Far happier he than drone in college hive, 

On books who pores his fullen hopeiefs years ; 

Relov’d by none, and buried yet alive, 

Whom no {weet charity to life endears; 

But ever wrangling with his proud compeers ; 
Friendfhip unknown, and every genial joy ; 

No lovely wife his lonely forrows cheers, 

With drear infipid round his pleafures cloy, 

Who learning treafures, which he cannot e’er employ.” 


The firft part of this poem is rather tedious; but 
this is amply compenfated in the courfe of its progrefs: 
and we hope that this chafte, yet good-natured mufe, 
will often enliven our way. 





Art. VI. Two Letterson the Condu& of our Domeflie 
Parties, with regard to French Politics 5 including 
“* Obfervations on the Condu& of the Minority, i 
‘© the Seffion of 1793. By the late Right Honou- 
able Edmund Burke. 38. Rivingtons. 


N the preface of the prefent publication, we havea 
more interefting fketch of - the conduét of Mr. 
Burke, than had yet appeared. Many events of his 
fife, which have not been feen to the beft advantage, 
even by his friends, are here explained, not only better 
than their fears, but happier than their hopes. We are 
alfo promifed the private letters of Mr. Burke; which 
will place, in a light ftiil more favourable and exalted, 

the conflicting circumftances of his being. 
The Letter to the Duke of Portland, introdu€tory 
re) 
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to “ Obfervations on the Conduét of the Minority, in 
“ the Seffion of 1793,” is remarkable only for the fim- 
ple beauties of its language. And the ‘ Obfervations” 
may be confidered asa fupplement to his Appeal from 
“the New tothe Old Whigs.” They have been fu- 
reptitioufly befor e the pants, and are now fucceeded by 
a © Letter to ###*"%% BeRETTH Bf, occafioned by the 
““ account given in a newfpaper, of the {peech made in 
“ the Houfe of Lords, by the **** of *¥*e8s%, in 
“ the Debate concerning Lord Fitzwilliam, 1795. 

t is to this letter we thall confine our extracts. 

Mr. Burke thus {peaks of the great Pruffian: 


« In that unfortunate book of mine, which is put in the index 
exfurgacorius of the modern whigs, I might have fpoken too fa- 
vourably not only of thofe who wear coronets, but of thofe who 
wear crowns. Kings however have not only long arms, but flrong 
ones too, A great Northern potentate, for inftance, is able in one 
moment, and with one bold ftroke of his diplomatic pen, to 
efface all the volumes which I could write in a century, or 
which the moft laborious publiciits of Germany ever carried 
to the fair of Leipfick, as an apology for monarchs and mo- 
narchy. Whilit I, or any other poor puny private fophift, 
was defending the declaration of Pilnitz, his Majefty might 
refute me by the treaty of Bafle. Such a monarch .may de- 
flioy one republic, becaufe it had a king at its head, and .he 
may balance this extraordinary aét by founding another re- 
public that has cut off the-head of its king. I defended that 
great potentate for affociating in a grand alliance for the pre- 
fervation of the ald governments of Europe; but he puts me 
to filence by delivering up all thofe governments (his own vir- 
tually included) to the new fyftem of France. If he is ac- 
cufed before the Parifian tribunal (conftituted for the trial of 
kings) for having polluted the foil of liberty by the tracks of 
his difciplined lave es, he clears him‘elf by furrendering the 
finett parts of Germany (with a handfome cut of his awn ter- 
titories) to the offended majeity of the regicides of France. 
Can Irefiit this? Am Irefponfble for it, it with a torch in his 
hand, and a rope about his neck, he makes amende honourable 
to the /uns-cudotrerie of the ara one and indivifible? In 
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that humiliating attitude, in {pite of my protefts, he may fuppli- 
cate pardon for his menacing proclamations ; and as an expia- 
tion to thofe whom he ron d to terrify “ee his threats, he may 
abandon th + whom he had. feduced by his promites. Ie 
may facrific royalifts of France whom he had called to 
-xample to thofe who fhall adhere 
r tha ne confide in any oth - Reps un- 
and oO 
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lis new allies, 
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Solves towards perfons who, like Louis the AV ‘th, (whole 
caufe and perfon he once took into his protection) thal] date, 
without the fanétion of his people, or with it, to confider 
themfelves < eredit y Kings. Can I arreft this great po- 
} Am I blameable in ‘recom- 

ue and religion as the true foundation of all mo- 

narchies, becaufe the prote&tor of the three religions of the 
bic: ree arrangement, to ingratiate himfe lf with the re- 
pub lic of ph lofophy, fhall abolith all the three? [tis not in 
my power to prevent the grand pe. atron oO i the reformed church, 
if he chufes it, from annulling the Calvaniftic Sabbath, and 
eftablifthing the decadi of Atheifm in all his fates. He may 
=ven renounce and abjure ‘his favourite myfticifm in the tem- 
ple of reafon. In thefe things, at leaft, he is truly defpotic. 
He has now fhaken hands with every thing which at fir th had 
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infpired him with horror. It would be curious indeed to fee, 
(what I fhail not however travel fo far te (ce) the ingenious de- 
vices, and the elegant tran{parencies which, on the reftoration 
of peace, and the commencement of Pruffian liberty, are to 
decorate Potzdam and Femi 2 Sefiigiante. What 
fhades of his armed anceftors of the houfe of Brandenburgh, 

will the committee of I/aminees raife up in the opera-houfe of 
Beilin, to dance a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this aufpi- 
cious event? Is it a grand mafter of the Teutonic order,-or is 
it the great Elector? Is it the firft king of Pruffia or the laft? 
or ts wt the whole long line (long, I mean a farte ante) to ap- 
pear like Banquo’s royal proceffion in the tragedy of Mac-~- 
beth ? 

“ How can I preve nt all thefe arts of royal policy, and all 
thefe difplays of Royal magnificence? How can I prevent the 
fucceffor of Fredeiick the Great from afpiring toa new, and in 
this age, unexampled kind of glory? Is it in my power to 
fay, that he fhai} not make his confeffions in the ftyle of St. 
Auttin or of Rouffeau2? That he fhall not affume the charac- 
ter —— 4rery and flagellant, and grafting monkery on 
philofophy, ftrip himfelf of his regal purple, clothe his gi- 
Saas limits in the fackcloth and the Aair-/hirt, and exercife 
on his broad fhoulders the difciplinary fcourge of the holy or- 
der of the fans-culottes ? It is not in me to hinder kings from 
making new orders of religious and martial knighthood. I 
am not Hercules enough to uphold thofe orbs w hich the At- 
laffes of the world are fo defirous of thifting from their weary 
fhoulders. What can be done againft the magnanimous refo- 
lution of the great to accomplhifh the degradation and the ruin 
of their own character and fitu ation ? 2 

‘6 gt hat Phong of the German princes, that I fay of all the 

et i and all the other infitutions of the Holy Ro- 

hey have a mind to ceftroy themfelves, 
their advocates to filence and their advifers to 


here is not any thing which can be trivial in his 
atte 


‘3: but, amidit matter of high moment and confi- 
ine deration, we difcern a peculiar intereft in thefe remarks 
yotic. OB tiie prefent or der oc thin §s--—— 
| had . 
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“ Tam not of opinion that the race of men, and the com- 
monwealths they create, like the bodies of individuals, grow 
effete and languid and bloodlefs, and offify by the neceflities of 
their own conformation, and the fatal o; peration of longevity 
and time. Thefe analogies between bodies natural and politic, 
though they may fometimes illuftrate arguments, furnifh no 
argument of thémfelves. They are but tvo often ufed under 
the colott of a fpecious philofophy, to find apologies for the 
defpair of lazinefs and Aree and to excufe the want 
of all manly efforts, when the exigencies of our country call for 
them the more : loudly. 

“‘ How often has public calamity been arrefted on the very 
brink of ruin by the feafonable energy of a fingle man? Have 
we no fuch man amongft us? 4 am as fure as 1 am of my 
being, that one vigorous mind without office, without fitua- 
tion, without public funétions of “hi kind, (at a time when 
the want of fuclr a thing is felt, as I am fure it is) I fay, one 
fuch man, confiding in the aid of God, and full of juit reliance 
in his own fortitude, vigour, enterprize and perfeverance, 
would firft draw to him fome few like himfelf, and then that 
multitudes, hardly thought to be in exiftence, would appear 
and troop about him. 

“If I faw this aufpicious beginning, baffled and fruftrated 
as Iam, yet on the very verge of a timely. grave, abandoned 
abroad and defolate at home, ttriped of my boaft, my hope, 
my confolation, my helper, my couniellor and my guide, 
(you know in part what I have loft, and would to God I could 
clear myfelf of all neglect and fault in that lofs) yet thus, even 
thus, [ would rake up the fire under all the afhes that opprefs 
it. Iam no longer patient of the ptiblic eye; nor am I of 
force to win my way,and to juftle and elbow in acrowd. But 
even in folitude, fomething may be done for fociety. The 
meditations of the clofet have infected fenatés with a fubtle 
frenzy, and inflamed armies with the brands of the furies. 
The cure might come from the fame fource with the diftemper. 
I would add my part to thofe who would animate the 
peuple (whofe hearts are yet right) to new exertions in the old 
caufe. = 

«* Novelty is not the only fource of zeal. Why fhould not 
a Maccabeus and his brethrei arife to affert the honour of the 


ancient law, and tu defend the temple of their forefathers, with 


as 
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as ardent a fpirit, as can infpire-any innovator to dettroy the 
monuments of the piety and the glory of ancient- ages? It is 
not a hazarded affertion, it is a great truth, that when once 
things are gone out of their ordinary courfe, it is by acts out of 
the ordinary courfe they can alone be re-eftablifhed. Repub- 
lican {pirit can only be combated by.a fpirit of the fame na- 
ture: of the fame nature, but informed with another principle . 
and pointing to another end. _I would perfuade a refiftance 
both to the corruption and to the reformation that prevails. 
It will not be the weaker, but much the ftronger, for combat- 
ing both together. A viétory over real corruptions would 
enable us to baffle the fpurious and pretended reformations, 
I would not with to excite, or even to tolerate, that kind of 
evil {pirit which evokes the powers of hell to reétify the dif- 
orders of the earth. No! I would add my voice with better, 
and I truft, more potent charms, to draw down juftice and 
wifdom and fortitude from heaven, for the correction of human 
vice, and the recalling of human error from the devious ways 
into which it has been betrayed. I would with to call the 
impulfes of individuals at once to the aid and to the controul 
of authority. By this which I call the true republican fpirit, 
paradoxical as it may appear, monarchies alone can be refcued 
from the imbecillity of courts and the madnefs of the crow, 
This republican fpirit would not fuffer men in high place to 
bring ruin on their country and on themfelves. It would 
reform, not by deftroying, but by faving, the great, the rich, 
and the powerful. Such arepublican fpirit, we perhaps fondiy 
conceive to have animated the diftinguifhed heroes and patriots 
of old, who knew no mode of policy but religion and ‘virtue, 
Thefe,-they ‘would have paramount to all conftitutions ; they 
would not futfer monarchs or fenates, ox popular affemblies, 
under pretences of dignity or authority, or freedom, to fhake 
off thofe moral riders which reafon has appointed to govern 
every fort of rude power. Thefe, in appearance loading them 
by their weight, do by. that preffure augment their effential 
force. The momentum‘is encreafed by the extraneous weight. 
[tis true in moral, as it is in mechanical fcience. It ‘is true, 
not only in the draught, but in the race. Thefe riders of the 
great, in effedt, hold the reins which guide them in their courfe, 
and wear the fpur that ftimulates them to the goals of honour 
and of fafety. The great muit fubmit to the dominion of 
prudence 
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prudence and of virtue; or none will long fubmit to the do- 
minion of the great. 


“6 Dis te minorem quod geris imperas.” 


“ This is the feudal tenure which they cannot alter. 

“© Indeed, my dear Sir, things ave in & bad ftate. I do not 
deny a good fhare of diligence, a very great fhare of ability, 
and much public virtue to thefe who dire& our affairs. But 
they are encumbered, not aided, by their very inftruments, and 
by all the apparatus of the ftate. I think chat our minifiry 
(though there are things againft them, which neither you nor 
I can diffemble, and which grieve to the heart) is by far the 
moft honeft and. by far the wifeft fyftem of adminitiration in 
Europe. Their fall would be no trivial calamity. 

‘© Not meaning to dgpreciate the minority in Parliament, 
whofe talents are alfo great, and to whom I do not deny vir- 
tues, their fyftem feems to me to be fundamentally wrong. 
But whether wrong or right, they have not enough of cche- 
rence among themfelves, nor of eftimation with the public, nor 
of numbers. They cannot make up an adminiftratiun. No- 
thing is more vifible, Many other things are againft them, 
which I do not charge as faults, but reckon among national 
misfortunes. Extraordinary things muft be done, or one of 
the parties cannot ftand as a miniftry, nor the other even as an 
oppofition. They cannot change their fituations, nor can any 
ufeful coalition be made between them. Ido not fee the 
mode of it, nor the way toit. This afped of things I do not 
contemplate with pleafure. 

“ J well know that every thing of the daring kind which I 
f{peaik of, is critical—But the times are critical. New things 
ina new world! I fee no hopes in the common tracks. If 
men are not to be found who can be got to feel within them 
fome impulfe. 

= quod nequeo manftrare, & fentio tantum,’” 
and which makes them impatient of the prefent; if none can 
be got to feel that private perfons may fometimes affume that 
fort of magiftracy which does not depend on the nomination 
of kings, or the cle€tion of the peaple, but has an inherent and 
felf-exiftent power which both would recognife ; I fee nothing 
i the world to hope. , 
é“ 
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“ Tf T {aw fuch a group beginning to clufter, fuch as they 
are, they fhould have (all that I can give) my prayers and my 
advice. People talk of war, or cry for peace—have they to 
the bottom confidered the queftions either of war, or peace, 
upon the fcale of the exifting world? No. I fear they 
have not. 

“ Why fhould not you, yourfelf, be one of thofe to enter 
your name in fuch a lift as I fpeak of. Youare young; you 
have great talents, you have a clear head, you have a natural, 
fluent, and unforced elocution ; your ideas are juft, your fenti- 
ments benevolent, open and enlarged—but this is too big for 
your modefty. Oh! this modefty in time and place is a 
charming virtue, and the grace of all othervirtues. But it is 
fometimes the worft enemy they have. Let him, whofe print 
I gave you the other day, be engraved in your memory! Had 
it pleaf-d Providence to have {pared him for the trying fitua- 
tions that feem to be coming on, notwithftanding that he was 
fomtimes 2 little difpirited by the difpofition which we thought 

‘fhewn to deprefs him and fet him afide; yet he was always 
buoyed up asain ;. and on one or two occafions, he difcovered 
what might be expeéted from the vigour and elevation of his 
mind, from his unconquerable fortitude, and from the extent 
of his refources for every purpofe of fpeculation and of aétion. 
Remember him, my friend, who in the higheft degree hon- 
oured and refpected you, and remember thet great parts are a 
great truft. Remember too, that miftaken or mifapplied vir- 
tues, if they are not as pernicious as vice, fruftrate at leaft 
their own natural tendencies, and difappoint.the purpofes of 
the Great Giver. 


“ Adieu. Mv dreams are finifhed.’’ 


There is much brilliancy of wit, and great vigour of 
imagination in the whole of this laft letter. Thefe are 
points, it is true, in which Mr. Burke excels; and he 
has never difplayed them with better effect. 


ArT. VII. 
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Art. VII. Cheap Living: a Comedy in Five A&s. 
By Frederick Reynolds. pp. 68. 2s. Robinfons. 


HEN a play does not fucceed on the ftage, it is 
good policy to print it as faft as poffible. Our 
readers wil] fee at what fhop, and at what price ‘* Cheap 


Living” is to be had. 
a 


Art. VII. Heaven's beft Gift. 4 vols. 148. fewed. 


Lane. 


{F the ridiculous conftitutes the perfeét novellift, 

Mrs. Philips muft certainly deferve the title of the 
Moft ingenious one that ever wrote: fhe has very fuc- 
cefsfully got together a parcel of improbable, contemp- 
tible incidents, has combined them with a competent 
fhare of dullnefs, and has fo admirably chara€terized her 
heroine by prudery,’and her hero by puppyifm, that 
we know not to which to give the preference. To 
originality fhe may indifputably lay claim, as it isa very 
original thought indeed to make the hero and heroine 
prominent alone from their defeéts, We would, how- 
ever, advife her, very ferioufly, to write no more. 


(9 2 aE SRE a 


ArT. IX. Oakendale-Abbey. 1 vol. 3s. fewed. Lane. 


THIS work, as an imitation of Ann Radcliffe, is per- 
haps one of the moft defpicable performances that 
ever appeared; the tremendous ghoiis and half- hanged 
men, excite nothing but laughter; and we are at every 
moment difpofed to caft away the volume with difguft, 
at the unmeaning cur‘ofity of Laura. We are forry 
for the author’s attempting the fublime, as we difcover 
at 
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at intervals, touches of feeling, and fituations fo replete 
with the genuine pathetic, that we are really difpleafed 
to find a writer caft away thofe powers he poffeffes, to 
follow a painted cloud which melts in his embrace. 


ee ee 


Art. X. Parental Duplicity; or the Power of Arti- 
fice. A Novel: By P. S. M. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. 
G. Kearfley. 


HE author of “ Parental Duplicity,” pofleffes very 
little ** Artifice,’ elfe fhould we not have to com- 
plain of the dull heavy hours we have: paffed over his 
book; for we have fearched, gentle reader (moft un- 
ceafingly and indefatigably have we fearched) for a fo- 
htary paffage worthy of being prefented to thy infpec- 
tion: but futile and vain were all our endeavours, and 
we recollected the old adage, that, ‘* where nothing is 
in, nothing cah come out.” 

To attempt the analyzation of modern novels, fuch, 
at leaft, as the one at prefent before us, would be fink+ 
ing beneath the dignity of criticifm; but if careleMfnefs 
of ftyle, paucity of incidents, and dullnefs of intereft, be 
recommendations to novel readers, P, S. M.’s perfor- 
mance has a forcible claim upon their patronage. 

To our author we fhall feel much indebted, if ina 
note accompanying his next publication, he will inform 
us what became of Mr. Fitzailen * and Donna Maria. 


* One of the principal chara&ters, who, after proving him- 
felf a confummate villain, fhoots his friend, lord Belmont, and 
runs away with his miitrefs: but whether they are tranflated 
by a whirlwind into the Utopian regions, or fall into a dog and 
ae drowned, the fagaciuus reader is left to guefs. 


H. 
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Art. XI. The Reign of Liberty, a Poetical Sketch. 
By Fofeph Fackfon, 4to. pp. 16. 1s. Parfons. 


UR readers will conceive of the politics of this 

fketch, when they are told that it is dedicated to 
Mr. Waddington. With the poetry of Mr. Jackfon 
they are already acquainted, through the medium of 
the Parnaffian Garland. We fhall juft add, what, 
however, his abilities do not need, that he has not yet 
attained his feventeenth year. 





Art. XII. The Hiflory, or Anecdotes of the Revolu-: 
tion in Ruffia, int e Year 1762. Tranflated from 
the French of M. de Rulhiere. pp. 178. 4s. fewed. 
Longman. 


N account of this valuable memoir has been too long 
withheld from our readers, and, as {ome atonement 
for this negleét, we fhall proceed to lay before them a 
copious idea of the publication. 
Difcontent having fhewed itfelf among the guards, 
the true fupporters of the throne, 


‘* The emperor (Peter the Third) was going to lead them 
into Holftein, with the refolution of employing his new power 
in the avengement of the injuries which his anceftors had fuf- 
fered from Denmark, and in the reftoration of her extent and 
independence to his ancient country ; what flattered him moft 
in this expedition was. that he was to have an interview with 
the king of Pruflia on his route ; the rendezvous was appointed. 
All the lates began to apprehend that this hero would ufc his 
whole afcendant over his fanatic admirer, and would foon have 
ashen his command an army of a hundred thoufand Ruffians; 

} Europe, attentive to this event, faw itfelf menaced with 
a revolution. 


(To be continued.) 
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